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THE COLLEGE AS FORWARDER OF 
HUMAN VALUES 


ORDWAY TEAD 


F WE SEEM to have taken a long time to come to the point,” it is 
tein the point is nothing less than the whys and wherefores of 
life itself, as subject to some reasonably defensible view of its purpose 
and foundation. 

We cannot “go back to first principles,” as some educational leaders 
have suggested. But we can go forward toward a foundation of our 
higher education on such convictions and beliefs as we find our deepest 
natures responsive to as true. Indeed, it is the lack of foundations, 
the reluctance to inquire concerning their nature, which is the cardinal 
sin of the confused and directionless higher education of today. I trust 
it is clear that my own modest effort looking toward foundation and 
direction has no intent to dogmatize but rather to define and to estab- 
lish an approach for further exploration. 

We come, then, to some consideration of ways and means, to some 
thought as to implementing in our colleges what I believe is an increas- 
ingly agreed desire and intention to promulgate the best in human 
values. For in recent years we have been selling these values short — 
a failure due, I agree, not to wilfulness but to inadvertence and to 
preoccupation with the seeming urgency of carrying on with each 
day’s crowded program, but most deeply to the spiritual confusion 
of our times. 

I shall arbitrarily select a number of topics for emphasis in the frame 
of reference of the forwarding of values. 


EDUCATIONAL MEANS FOR FORWARDING VALUES 


Logically, we may well include here, first, some discussion of 
objectives, beyond the underlying statement already made. Second, is 
the subject of the nature of learning and the student’s approach to 
learning as bearing on values. Third, will be an examination of student 
activities outside the classroom. And, finally, a few words about the 
teacher as an embodiment and carrier of values. This by no means 
completes an accounting for the influences toward value enrichment 
we should wish to make more potently persuasive. But there will be 
further discussions. 





*The present paper forms the second of two addresses on “The Advancement of Human 
Values through Higher Education” which Dr. Tead read before general assemblies of the 
Utah Conference on Higher Education, September 14 and 15, 1950, at the University of 
Utah. 
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My position is that the life values and aims already touched upon 
give us basic clues about college objectives. College objectives have to 
square with life objectives. The college may be set upon a hill but 
the following familiar and widely agreed objectives have to be inter- 
preted in ways which assure that its ultimate ministry is to noble 
values being realized in the marketplace. The college addresses itself 
in terms of objectives, first and distinctively, to assuring enhanced intel- 
lectual power, greater rationality, and heightened capacity for critical 
and creative reflection, including the eager ability to employ scientific 
methods of thought more widely and consistently. Second, there is 
the objective of helping to improve powers of intelligible and honest 
communication, both incoming and outgoing, written and oral. Third, 
the college purposes to enlarge the ability to understand and grapple 
with the social and economic forces which shape and have historically 
shaped our contemporary society, both domestic and global. Fourth, 
is the objective of advancing emotional maturity, which includes the 
cultivation of all creative powers including the esthetic, of appreciative 
powers, and of felicity in human relations, since ability to get on well 
with others is a special mark of maturity. Fifth, is the objective of 
supplying realistic knowledge about vocations and occupations in rela- 
tion to the discovery of individual student potentialities. Sixth, is the 
objective of developing a feeling of responsibility and commitment to 
put one’s education at the service of one’s fellow men in a relation 
of productive reciprocity through creative labors of the widest diversity. 
Seventh, is the purpose of creating a desire to learn and to keep on 
learning, of learning how to learn and having some awareness of what 
is worth learning. Eighth, and inclusively, is the objective of building 
into character a sensitive, magnanimous and elevated set of standards 
about the valuable in human living, apprehended so appealingly that 
these will be prized and striven for. Such standards about the most 
precious values have in part been derived in terms of the contribution 
of our historic, world-wide humane heritage, intellectual, esthetic and 
broadly spiritual. And they are in their present totality further derived 
from our knowledge of the laws of nature and of human nature as 
these are progressively disclosed by science, philosophy and religion, 
by art and by government. 

Objectives such as these have, of course, to be translated into pur- 
poses expressed through the subjects of a curriculum. And ideally, 
each such subject contributes its share to advancing one or more of 
the accepted aims, or there is no justification for its inclusion. Ob- 





1. See “The Role of Objectives in Higher Education,” by Ordway Tead in Goals for American 
Education (Harper & Brothers, 1950), p. 405. 
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jectives are thus of value only if they have operational influence. And 
this is brought about both as a result of collective faculty intention 
and planning, and of the searchings of soul of each teacher as he 
stands before a class. Human values begin to have vitality within the 
curricular setting if and when every teacher of every subject is with 
devastating candor asking himself such questions as these: 

How does my subject and my instruction forward the agreed objec- 
tives of this college as a whole? 

What values educationally and humanly am I striving to articulate? 
In other words, am I able to translate these several objectives into ends 
and methods I pursue in and through my course material, so that 
something basically of human value clearly emerges for the student 
as for him an identifiable good? 

Am I helping the student to be convinced of the value of learning 
itself as integral to the effort to establish a defensible set of values? 

Are these values advanced by me in ways to appeal to students as 
important, as meaningful to them, as relevant to their growing needs 
and interests? 

Am I teaching only my subject or does the subject matter become 
the instrumentality through which clearly emerge the reasons for offer- 
ing this subject and the larger human uses thereof? Indeed, is my very 
idea of scholarship centered on myself in some introverted way or 
on some tight little body of knowledge? Or can I clearly justify it 
as contributory to the world’s needed fund of new knowledge, having 
some place in advancing also the research aspects of college objectives? 

It is in the successful confronting of these questions that the teacher 
helps to advance those human values which underlie and become the 
warp and woof of the objectives of higher education, if these are 
soundly translated into a curricular pattern. And this effectuation of 
such objectives is the central way in which, on its intellectual side, 
the world of human values can become an open book for every stu- 
dent. It is in this way, so far as his studies are concerned, that the 
student should be raising his sights as to what is to be valued and 
should be learning that the better his education the greater becomes 
his own individual stature because of his increased perceptiveness 
about finer values to be espoused. 


THE NATURE OF LEARNING 


This brings us, appropriately, to our second topic, having to do with 
the nature of learning itself. You may well wonder why I inject this 
topic at this point, but my reason is clear. Unless there are real learn- 
ings out of curricular efforts, there is no building up of that body of 
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knowledge necessary for the recognition and elevation of standards of 
excellence in human values. I am not saying that we learn and become 
proficient in forwarding a nobler set of values only from the book. 
Values become operative in individual lives in a variety of ways. But 
the what and the know-how as to many aspects of humanity’s priceless 
accumulation of values do require not only exposure to them so that 
they are identified, but conviction about them so that they become 
controlling. And that conviction is a result of real learning, of felt 
concern and of satisfying experience. The exposure by itself too fre- 
quently results in mere memorizing, in momentary verbal facility, in 
a good mark in the course, and after that a slight and negligible 
residuum of — what? 

True learnings go beyond memory, beyond verbalizing, beyond the 
manipulation of abstractions in essay examinations. Learning com- 
bines thinking, feeling, acting and expressing appropriately to the 
claims of a situation, problem or inquiry. It invokes, requires and 
makes use of the entire organism and personality. Learning is learning 
to use. It is an enlarged capacity to deal relevantly and skilfully in 
areas requiring our attention and mastery not formerly within our 
powers. “That only is genuine knowledge,” said Coleridge, “which 
returns in power.” As Kilpatrick has patiently reiterated, even though 
college teachers still do not hear meaningfully what he says: “I learn 
what I live and I learn it as I accept it. I learn it in the degree that I 
live it, in the degree that I count it important to me, and in the degree 
that I understand it and can fit it in with what I already know and 
believe. And what I thus learn I build at once into character; that, 
in fact, is what to learn means.” ” 

Thus for true learning to occur, the learner has to identify a felt 
need, desire or interest, which seeks satisfaction. The satisfaction may 
relate to a future good, but it occurs in the present. Thus it is that 
learning is only in part “preparation” for some unknown future. It is 
primarily a present gain in total mastery, realized here and now. Hence, 
what this says about the appeal of the subjects studied, the relevance 
of the values set forth and held out to the student, is that the teacher 
has to see his values through the eyes of the learner whom he wants 
to influence, and start his teaching where the learner feels or can be 
brought to feel a need, a problem or an aroused interest. 

Do we want human values transmitted and lived by students as a 
result of their study? 





2. Mobilizing Educational Resources (Harper & Brothers, 1943), p. 199. 
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Then we have to make that study so obviously relevant to the con- 
dition, concern and present need of the student, that he does not want 
to escape it or slight it, any more than he can forget the scores of the 
season’s football games. This is not the same as saying that study is 
being made easy or thin in content. Anyone who has seen a deter- 
mined pre-professional student dig earnestly into the tough assign- 
ments of advanced scientific courses, for example, will realize that the 
student’s awareness of what subject-matter is required can lead to 
prodigious application to hard tasks. 

This is not the appropriate place to amplify as to the methods for 
doing all this. But it does offer reminder of an academic by-product 
which bears directly on my theme. I suggest that because of poor 
teaching with the consequent seeming irrelevance of much offered to 
be learned, there arises too often a tacit duel between teacher and 
student which is ethically harmful. The task imposed is grudgingly 
pursued under the pressure of “required credits” and necessary grades. 
The student all too readily indulges in a game to see what he can 
“set by with,” how little he can “get away with,” while the teacher 
is worrying as to how to get more work out of students and how he 
can “put over” an examination that will disclose the slackers and 
the bluffers. Instead of a shared venture into valuable new learning, 
there is a battle of wits. The major learning under such conditions 
is a learning to see how assigned work can be avoided and how decep- 
tion can be successful. All this readily becomes not merely an educa- 
tionally barren relation. It quickly degenerates into an immoral activity 
because it is irresponsible and unproductive, making little or no contri- 
bution to the growth of the student’s intellectual powers and his social 
integrity, which are, of course, what he is in college to enhance. More- 
over, this immoral irresponsibility involves not only the student and 
the teacher as principals, but it penalizes also the parent and the com- 
munity because of the student’s lost opportunity in the irrecoverable 
occasions for his growth in value advancement. 

If you are saying that I take all this too seriously, that boys will 
be boys, and that this is a battle immemorial between teachers and 
students, I say that in 1950 young people have as speedily and as 
shrewdly as possible to be brought to be men and women possessed 
of responsibility and obsessed to be expendable as the wise and privi- 
leged members of the body politic. And I repeat that it is not students 
who are basically at fault here. The fault is that of those teachers 
whose grasp is deficient as to what learning is, as to what arouses the 
desire for it, as to how student satisfactions may become happily at 
home in the house of scholarship. 
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I will qualify this indictment with only one modifying consideration. 
I believe it is honest to acknowledge that between the generations 
something of a gulf is no doubt perennially fixed. Especially for the 
teacher who came into action before 1920, the total outlook may 
admittedly be something so different from the outlook of young people 
entering college today as to require a special effort by the teacher to 
get upon common ground. 

On the other hand, I am sure we have all known of individual 
teachers for whom, and of specific colleges during periods of stimu- 
lating educational leadership in which, students have worked eagerly 
and wholeheartedly, and were not at war with their teachers. To 
establish a campus climate of zest for the intellectual life may not be 
easy, but assuredly it is not impossible. And where such a favorable 
climate has been achieved, important human values are being for- 
warded to a gratifying degree not found where student sentiment is 
that it is not respectable to be serious about intellectual endeavor. 


EXTRACURRICULAR CONTRIBUTIONS TO VALUE BUILDING 


My stress, you will observe, is continuously upon the intrinsic value 
of the self-disciplined and self-sustained efforts of students to enlarge 
the mastery of their resources. Such an outcome, such an assurance 
of self-propulsion toward worthy ends, is of the essence of what col- 
leges are for. Hence, we cannot ignore and we should capitalize upon, 
those numerous activities which the students themselves initiate as 
the autonomous expression of interests they seek to further. Not all 
of these activities will be equally worthy or educationally valuable; 
but the motive is usually right and if it is not directed into productive 
channels, that is by no means always the students’ fault. This may be 
said to be true, for example, of intercollegiate sports and of the conduct 
of fraternities and sororities. 

The challenge in extracurricular activities is primary and pressing 
from the point of view of faculty oversight. I do not suggest any 
policing or paternalism. But the better elements of student sentiment 
do stand in need of moral backing and friendly guidance. Much de- 
pends upon what standards of behavior are being sanctioned and 
reenforced throughout the college community. In matters of student 
government, student honesty and honor, fraternity conduct and the 
quality of all student social functions, the integrity and the keeping 
in rightful perspective of intercollegiate sports — in all of these the 
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institution can and should uphold standards of decency and morality 
by supplying deft, mature leadership. Human values in all these areas 
can by the learnings of wisely guided experiences be built into student 
character in a truly indispensable way. 

This is a responsibility which some colleges may think can be pre- 
ponderantly placed upon some dean of students. But we cannot func- 
tionalize the value influences which play about and upon students in 
such multiform activities as student newspapers, bands, orchestras, 
dramas, world federalist clubs, and all the rest. Faculty sponsors and 
in some cases faculty directors will no doubt share in some oversight 
of all such agencies. But they had better share as older brothers and 
not as watchdogs. All such occasions of oversight are occasions for 
helpful student learnings, if properly conceived. Indeed, without ven- 
turing into a full analysis, I would urge that many so-called extra- 
curricular manifestations should explicitly be developed in closer inte- 
gration with curricular processes — not, however, in order to increase 
the supervisory influence of the college, but in order to help both 
faculty and students to recognize that guided student interests supply 
a powerful motivation to student achievement in every activity from 
which human values may be advanced. It should never be forgotten 
that basically students are learning in college what they want to learn; 
and what they want to learn can be shaped by understanding friend- 
liness far more than by any other influence to which some compulsion 
or extraneous reward may attach. 

I speak from firsthand experience when I add concretely that 
student dances can be rowdy affairs, that fraternity behavior can be 
disorderly and irresponsible, that intercollegiate sports can be corruptly 
commercialized, that dishonesty in examinations can be rampant. But 
such conditions prevail only where college administrators and teachers 
have abdicated an educational role in clarifying and upholding stand- 
ards of excellence. The level of moral and ethical conduct on any 
campus is not an accident; nor is it the result of student sinfulness 
or prior upbringing. It is determined and determinable by the friendly 
contacts persistently maintained between those who shape sentiment 
among a faculty and those who lead it within the student body. We 
can have as elevated an ethical tone on the campus as we are willing 
to pay the price for. That price is loving solicitude and close relations 
with our young people by many faculty members who become their 
friends. We cannot in these matters “pass the buck” to a staff of 
student personnel workers. Warm human relations cannot be func- 
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tionalized. Every teacher and staff member is charged to exercise his 
influence at all points of normal contact with students, in directions 
which stand for and exemplify excellence and established human 
values, as these are expressed in social relations no less than in the 
intellectual milieu. 

A special word is important in this setting about student organiza- 
tions of a religious nature, often with denominational connections and 
professional leaders. Surely it is worthwhile that in every denomina- 
tion the student affiliate shall understand the special features of the 
belief he professes and be impressed with the ethical commandments 
to which he is asked to adhere. But more than that is today necessary. 
Sectarian groups surely have to avoid the everpresent danger that 
“they thank God they are not as other men are.” Surely there are 
common elements of belief and of commandments to good conduct 
which extend throughout the more than 260 Christian sects and hold 
also for Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists and many another group. 
We live in a world where that minority of the world’s peoples who 
have Christian connections have to get along in a cooperative way, 
anc in a world organization, with the majority who are of other faiths. 

Our student religious bodies will advance human values most effec- 
tively where various kinds of interfaith student groups are encouraged, 
and where more and more foreign students are warmly welcomed into 
the entire student life — where, in short, the human bonds that unite 
and are common to the races and religions of mankind are being 
stressed. For the principle seems almost unassailable that whatever 
outlook and program will strengthen the ability of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men to work together for world peace and amity, are to be 
encouraged; and that those influences which divide by creating intol- 
erance, hatred and refusal to work together, are anathema. They 
become the unforgivable sin. The college aim here is surely to foster 
among its students that catholicity of fraternal regard for the rest of 
the world which is the basis in attitude and conviction for all inter- 
national action of peaceful collaboration. Why not start the practice 
of this on the campus? 

The realistic fact is, in short, that the self-education of students 
through extracurricular means is today a dominant influence — one 
that typically is not utilized as constructively or fully as it should be. 
The human values which are indigenous here can be advanced far 
more powerfully when clearly seen by college faculties. 
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THE TEACHER AS EXEMPLAR OF VALUES 


A final word relates to the teacher as the exemplar and carrier of 
values. I am not at all thinking of any notion that, as the boys say 
in my part of the country, the teacher should be “a little tin Jesus.” 
Nothing is further from my thought. But the undeniable, basic fact 
remains that the college teacher occupies a critical place in the scheme 
of things. He should be proud that this is so and be encouraged to 
act accordingly. 

I appreciate that this is not a simple problem. There is, of course, 
room on every faculty for a variety of temperaments, preoccupations, 
varying emphases on research and teaching, religious interest and the 
like. But I do believe that with larger student bodies and greater 
departmentalizing of subject matter, with insufficient explicit recogni- 
tion by those who control promotions of the personal aspects of the 
teacher’s life, there has come a progressive slighting of the invaluable 
personal relationships between faculties and all individual students. 
There has come an increasing depersonalizing of student contacts — 
which has a serious adverse effect upon the advancement of human 
values. 

In an earlier paper, I said, ‘each student has to know that there 
are one or two adults on the campus who deeply care about him or 
her as a person. . . . There is no escape from the psychic reality that 
if there is to be guided growth, some individual, warm of heart and 
wise of mind, should be the guide, counsellor and friend of every 
student.” * 

When one of my college president friends read that, he said, ‘That 
is the most important single statement in your address and it needs 
to be taken to heart on every campus,” —a sentiment with which 
naturally I agree! 

This end of friendliness will only be attained, however, or even 
consciously striven for, if there is uncoerced and convinced agreement 
between administrators and faculty members that this is a vital pur- 
pose, that it is valued and encouraged, that the effort is not sloughed 
off on to staff personnel workers, and that always the distinction is 
made between a teacher’s forced effort to become popular and chummy 
with students and his natural and individual expression, academically 
and socially, of attentive, friendly interest in those students who find 
such association congenial. There is a world of difference between 
“apple polishing” and the normal expressions of an older and younger 
brother relation. 





3. See “College Education and Character,” The Educational Forum (January, 1950), p. 139. 
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The criteria by which new young teachers are selected need over- 
hauling in many cases. Too often today the choice leans too heavily 
on the purely academic record. Of course, this is not to be slighted; 
but there are other factors. The undergraduate teacher’s total char- 
acter and integrity, his interest in young people, his ability to “put 
himself across” in the classroom, his capacity to work harmoniously 
with his colleagues, the felicity of his home life, his potential interest 
in community affairs — all of these mark the personality as effective; 
and together they mean that the teacher’s actual day-by-day living 
exemplifies human values which are appealing to emulate. Incident- 
ally, if the personality of more teachers embraced more of these char- 
acteristics, the profession of college teaching itself would look more 
attractive as a career to more of the abler students; and this would 
be true despite the comparatively lower cash income which many 
college teachers receive. 

All of this is not sentiment. It is rather a reminder of what we have 
known long since and lost a while. St. Augustine reminded us that 
“nobody is ever understood without being loved.” And from an 
anonymous source we find this: ‘How shall a man learn save from 
one who is his friend?” In this basically consecrated calling, it should 
not be sacrilegious for me to be able symbolically to characterize the 
dedicated teacher by the use of the phrase, “This is my body broken 
for you.” 

I have always found a special satisfaction in this fragment from a 
Chinese poet, written hundreds of years B.C. 


“You ask me 
What is the supreme happiness here below? 
It is listening to the song of a little girl 
As she goes down the road 
After having asked me the way.” 


It should be true of our colleges that the song each spring as our 
young graduates go down the road should swell into a paeon of praise 
that they have been shown the way. And that way the college will 
have helped to mark with signposts which give clear direction toward 
whatsoever things are most valuable, are lovely and of good report. 

In conclusion, I remind you that I said earlier that nothing in 
collegiate relations and process is alien to the advancement of human 
values. I have highlighted but a few features of the ongoing process, 
— enough perhaps to set the level of our thinking and planning. 














THE MID-CENTURY MAN OF KNOWLEDGE 
LOWRY NELSON 


[‘ REFERRING to a point of time in the title of this address, I do not 
mean that this mid-century year represents any special departure 
from, or discontinuity in, the stream of human civilization. It is merely 
an inviting vantage point in time from which to view in perspective the 
way we have come out of the past and to take an inventory of the 
present. The times in which we live, as far as our culture is con- 
cerned, are but the fruitage of a tree whose roots are buried in the past. 
Man is a culture-building animal, and the culture, or civilization, he 
builds is cumulative. Like a stream which gathers its volume from 
many brooks and rivulets, human culture has grown from the accumu- 
lated experience of intelligent beings as they have moved through the 
processes of history adjusting themselves to the physical universe, to 
one another, and to that unseen and unknown world which has always 
been the object of their reflective thought. 

Western culture, of which we are a branch, is the evolutionary pro- 
duct of two great traditions, both of which arose many centuries ago in 
the basin of the Mediterranean. One of these elements was contributed 
by the ancient Greeks whose inquiring minds began the exploration of 
the mysteries of the physical universe. The other great tradition was 
contributed by the eastern neighbors of the Greeks, the Hebrews, who 
sought and found the universal God and formulated ethical principles 
to govern the relations of mankind. These two streams, united by the 
advent of Christianity, have been modified by the nineteen centuries 
of Western history in Europe and the Western Hemisphere, but the 
original characteristics remain. 

Thus, this point of time, this now, is related to all the experiences 
of the past. That is not to say that there is no change in culture. 
Quite the contrary is the case. Change is the great constant. Ideas 
change, social organization changes, our technology changes, knowledge 
grows. It is my thesis here that the man of knowledge is the instrument 
of social change. 


I 


As our present-day culture is so largely a product of centuries of 
development, so the man of knowledge in turn is a product of his 
culture. By a man of knowledge, I do not mean exclusively the product 
of formal educational institutions, although most men of knowledge 
are inevitably such. There may be men of knowledge who have had no 
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such formal training. Indeed, many of the great geniuses and innova- 
tors are men of little or no formal education. Conversely, there are 
persons who go through college and graduate school who would never 
qualify as men of knowledge. The man of knowledge possesses four 
essential characteristics. 

First of all, he is committed to the idea of progress. This is because 
he is a product of culture—Western culture—which, since the Renais- 
sance, has been animated by the idea that man individually and collec- 
tively is evolving “upward.” Whether progress is a fact, whether man- 
kind is getting wiser and better, is a subject for controversy which need 
not concern us at the moment. Whether progress is real or not, it 
can hardly be denied that for the most part Western man believes that 
his lot can be improved, that he himself is improvable—even perfectible. 
The British man of letters, Stephen Spender, in a current magazine 
defines a liberal as one who believes in the improvability and even the 
perfectibility of man, and a conservative as one who believes that “man 
cannot be improved and therefore he must be disciplined and must 
exist in a hierarchy which owes much to a tradition based on an under- 
standing of the unchanging qualities of human nature.” ' I should want 
to place the man of knowledge under the heading, “liberal.” 

Parenthetically, it must be recognized that the current condition 
of the world is one to arouse a certain skepticism concerning the validity 
to the idea of man’s improvability. But I think it appropriate to para- 
phrase Dickens’ famous statement that if these are the “worst of times” 
they are also the “best of times.” Put in their cultural perspective, the 
days in which we live can be regarded as one of the recurring periods 
of social turbulence denoting a breakdown in old relationships and 
foreshadowing the evolution of new ones. On a national level, the 
“restless thirties” and the “fabulous ’forties” of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury United States was such a period. Today’s problems are world-wide 
in scope. We must remind ourselves that the social horizons and con- 
tacts of mankind today have reached a world level with peoples, 
hitherto strange to each other, for the first time brought into close 
association by the remarkable technological developments of the recent 
past. We may hope that the present strife and unrest are the birth 
pangs of a new and better social order. 

At any rate, the typical man of knowledge of our time is imbued 
with a faith that humanity can and will be improved. Browning 
phrased the idea for us when he said, “man is a god in embryo.” 





1. Stephen Spender in a review of The Liberal Imagit ion, by Lionel Trilling, Commentary, 
Vol. 10, No. 2 (August, 1950), p. 190. 
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II 


The second characteristic of the man of knowledge is that he is a 
responsible critic of his world. This element of his nature follows 
naturally and inevitably from his faith in human improvability. 
Although in large part he is a creature of the culture in which he is 
reared, he grows to reflect upon his world, to question the validity of 
many of the traditions, folkways, and even the mores. Is the world 
really a flat, square surface, and if one went beyond its assumed limits 
would he drop into nothingness? This question was the subject of 
inquiry of men of knowledge in an earlier day. Is the world really 
the center of the universe about which revolve the sun, the moon 
and the stars? asked Copernicus, Bruno, and Galileo. Can you put 
new wine in old bottles? Are institutions made for man, or man for 
the institutions? That reflective Critic of his Palestinian culture raised 
the questions which shook the world. Do the gods really live on 
Mt. Olympus? asked Socrates. 

How do you know these things you believe? asks the mid-century 
man of knowledge, as his predecessors asked in their times. What is the 
evidence? Can the proposition be proved, by reason or by experiment? 
For twenty-five or more centuries the men of knowledge have sought 
the answers to innumerable questions about the physical and organic 
world about them, and about the world of social relationships. Science 
as we know it today, physical, organic, and social, is the product of 
these inquiring minds, possessed of the restless need to know and to 
understand. Surely the results have been marvelous to contemplate! 


Il 


A third element in the character of the man of knowledge is that he 
is a creator and innovator. He is in this sense a nonconformist. It 
follows naturally from his role as critic of his world that the reflective 
man who challenges the ancient beliefs, ways, and traditions of his 
people is under the responsibility of finding alternatives for those which 
rest upon error. If the world is not flat and square and is not the 
center of the universe—if these hypotheses are unsound, what then is 
the truth? Once you formulate the hypotheses of a spherical earth, and 
of a sun-centered universe, you must supply the evidence. 

There are, of course, many aspects of our life, our beliefs, and folk- 
ways which do not lend themselves to experimentation and testing by 
any known method of science. Scientific investigation is possible within 
limits imposed by the nature of the phenomena. But it would be an 
expression of an unscientific attitude to say what these limits are. It 
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is highly probable that we may yet penetrate the unknown in areas 
hitherto regarded as quite outside the realm of science. If man is really 
“a god in embryo,” it would be grossly unsafe to predict what the 
limits of his knowledge may be. For example, it is widely admitted 
by laymen as well as recognized by social scientists that the crucial 
problems of the times are those concerned with the relationships of men 
to men, of groups to other groups. In recent times, wars have become 
more and more frequent and more and more destructive. The worst 
of them up to now have been found among peoples of Western culture, 
nominally Christian, followers of the Prince of Peace. 

The question is: can we, by the application of the techniques of 
science discover the bases of human motivation and individual and 
group behavior? Are these phenomena outside the realm of such 
investigation? Men of knowledge of our times are trying hopefully to 
answer the first question in the affirmative. They assume a negative 
answer to the second. Nothing save a complete blackout of our culture 
can prevent these minds from continuing their endeavors to find the 
answers. As critics of the social world they note its failures and feel 
the restless urge to discover better ways, and try to teach these ways 
to their fellowmen. 


IV 


A fourth element in the character of the man of knowledge is that 
he is a “candidate for truth.” The phrase is Emerson’s. This element, 
too, follows from the preceding characterizations. The inquiring mind, 
motivated by a belief in progressive advance of mankind, cannot be a 
closed mind. It rebels against error, no matter how well enshrined in 
the folk tradition that error may be. The inquisitive mind is not a slave 
to such tradition; it is open to the light of new knowledge, as a flower 
opens its petals to the sun. In no other way can progress be attained 
for the individual or for the group, except as there is a receptivity for 
new knowledge even though it be in conflict with old ideas. If what is 
now believed were accepted uncritically by everyone, there could be 
no change, no progress. If it were not for the nonconformist, society 
would not rise above the dead level of the status quo. 

People differ in their concepts of truth. They often spell it with a 
capital “T.” Each group of human beings—racial, religious, political, 
economic—has its own system of values which it holds dear. These 
value systems are often in conflict with each other. Mostly, these con- 
flicts remain upon a level of controversy; but as we have noted, fre- 
quently they blaze into war. Truth under these circumstances is a 
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relative matter, relative to the particular group concerned. This ethno- 
centrism of human groups, the tendency for each to regard itself as 
superior, and those who differ from it:as inferior, is the great blight 
of modern man. 

Out of this “disease” grow the prejudices against Negroes, Jews, 
Mormons, foreigners, Japanese, Catholics, and so on through an in- 
terminable list. Such prejudices are acquired by the growing child from 
parents who, in their turn, absorbed them from their parents. They 
gain the prestige of fact, and rationalizations are spawned to justify 
them. Self-righteousness, smugness, and bigotry are the fruits of preju- 
dice, as are persecution, bloodshed, and war. 

In most areas of human life the truth can be established by reason, 
investigation and experimentation, or by the slower process of trial and 
error. And it is because there are enough “candidates for truth” in 
society that social and intellectual advances are made. Gradually or by 
revolution, the new is substituted for the old, truth for error. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, a product of that creative American half-century 
following the Revolutionary War, chose the happy symbol of The 
Chambered Nautilus to suggest this process of growth. The lines are 
familiar: 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 


Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


V 


The candidate for truth, the critic of his world, the innovator—in 
short, the man of knowledge—often plays a difficult and tragic role 
in society, useful though it may be. He is possessed of that “fierce 
unrest [that] seethes at the core of all existing things” spoken of by 
Don Marquis. Further, he says: 


From what flat wastes of cosmic slime 
And stung by what quick fire 

Sunward the restless races climb!— 
Men risen out of mire. 


But for the urge of this unrest 
These joyous spheres are mute 

But for the rebel in his breast 

Had man remained a brute. 
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“The stinging discontent” of the inquiring mind in its restless search 
for truth is in itself a satisfying, though not a comfortable, drive. The 
utterly devoted lives of philosophers, prophets, artists, to the tasks they 
pose for themselves, to the sacrifice of comforts of living, and often of 
life itself, is testimony of this statement. Comfort is not for the man 
of knowledge. Says Emerson, “God offers to every mind its choice 
between truth and repose. Take which you please—you cannot 
have both.” 

Is the man of knowledge, then, a “rebel”? Yes, he rebels against 
error, against the suppression of truth, and his right to seek it and 
his right to ask questions the implication of which may be disrupting. 
The rebel, in this sense, has never been a popular figure. The innovator, 
the critic, the nonconformist, have always been the object of vengeance 
from the multitude. The prophets were stoned; the heretics placed on 
the rack; Socrates was given the hemlock; Bruno was burned at the 
stake (Galileo recanted); Jesus was crucified. But their words and 
their deeds lived after them, and their importance is felt by us here at 
mid-century. 

I would not infer that like fate awaits the mid-century men of 
knowledge. That many of them will be unpopular, there can be no 
doubt. But there is something happening in our times which distin- 
guishes them from all previous ones. That is the rising literacy of the 
population. Men of knowledge no longer form the small minority they 
once did. Another generation may see half the adults of this country 
possessed of at least some college training. The only disquieting aspect 
of this development is that the content and method of education may 
be such as to give undue emphasis to what to think rather than how 
to think. Men of knowledge are derived from the latter type of instruc- 
tion. Under such a system of education, we may one day realize the 
existence of whole communities of men of knowledge, freed from the 
thraldom of superstition, traditional error, unfounded prejudices, and 
the hatreds and conflicts which are man’s greatest threat to his sur- 
vival. 

The elements of the man of knowledge as I have indicated them may 
not be shared by all persons in like proportions. Some may be critics 
without the drive to test their new hypotheses; some may be “candi- 
dates for truth” in some branches of knowledge and have closed minds 
in others. However, if this ideal is an acceptable one for our times, 
aspiration, self-discipline, and work will make its approximation pos- 
sible. You can, if you choose, so mix these elements in your personality 
that all the world may be willing to say: Here is a man of knowledge.* 





* Delivered August 30, 1950, at the University of Utah Summer Commencement. 














THE UNCERTAIN “T”: 
A STUDY OF ELIZABETH BOWEN’S FICTION 


LOTUS SNOW 


a the characters of Virginia Woolf, fear of human relations is a 
familiar emotion. Her three major novels present full-length por- 
traits of people who experience a “thunderclap of fear” at the impact of 
the personal: Septimus Warren Smith of Mrs. Dalloway, Mrs. Ramsay 
of To the Lighthouse, and Rhoda of The Waves. Reasons for Septimus’ 
apprehension are fully explored in his obscure background and in the 
death of his comrade in World War I. Explication of Mrs. Ramsay’s 
dread is given in the unending quality of her struggle for harmony in 
human relations, “flawed, self-seeking, despicable at their best.” 
Rhoda’s panic, however, is innate, wholly the product of sensibility. 
“T have no face,” she cries. Other people have faces. They can say Yes 
and No. Their world is the actual world. But when they impinge upon 
Rhoda’s world, as they do throughout each dreaded day, they rob her 
of identity. She shifts, changes, is seen through. “I will seek out a 
face,” she cries, ‘‘a composed, a monumental face, and will endow it 
with omniscience, and wear it under my dress like a talisman. . . .” 
Fear of human relations rests, in each instance, upon a failure of a sense 
of personal identity. Septimus has been deprived of his selfhood by the 
death of his friend; Mrs. Ramsay has sickened of the shabbiness of 
egoistic gratification; Rhoda is yet searching for a “‘face.” 


I 


With this problem at Rhoda’s level, Mrs. Woolf’s contemporary and 
friend, Elizabeth Bowen, has described a timely concern in her “Post- 
script” to The Demon Lover, a collection of war-time stories. The 
search for a sense of personal identity, she emphasizes, characterized the 
British people during World War II. Six years of destruction made 
negligible outward concern with individual destiny. The sense of 
national destiny, evidenced in the stringent circumstances in which life 
was lived, in broadcasts and headlines too outsize to be assimilated, 
anaesthetized consciousness against the personal. “You used to know 
what you were like from the things you liked, and chose,” Miss Bowen 
suggests. “Now there was not what you liked, and you did not choose.” 
Galvanized by the threat of annihilation, the sense of personal identity 
summoned its own resistance: people resorted to illusions, ghosts, the 


past, to recover themselves. 
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All twelve stories contained in The Demon Lover express the means 
by which the personal life is salvaged from the depersonalization of war. 
In three of them illusions supply a sense of self, as in the attempts of 
Britishers to maintain the conventions of polite society, or in the plight 
of homeless young lovers, who create the abstraction of the pure and 
timeless city Kor. In four of the stories ghosts provide for the charac- 
ters a sense of the certainty of themselves, as in the title story. “The 
Demon Lover” recounts the hallucination of a London matron who 
believes that a youthful lover, killed in World War I, has returned 
to claim her; belief in his existence kindles in her a sense of personal 
reality. In the remaining five stories the past is ransacked for the pro- 
vision of an acceptable self. Amidst the bombing of London, a woman 
identifies herself with a Victorian ancestress amidst an emotional crisis; 
a girl discovers the source of her childhood neurosis inside a clock; a 
man examines the boyhood experience which paralyzed his faculty to 
love. Each of the stories, thus, is a psychological study of an attempt 
to find the personal life. Illusions, ghosts, past selves provide the cer- 
tainties of the personal. ‘Hostile or not,” Miss Bowen describes them, 
“they rally, they fill the vacuum for the uncertain ‘I.’ ” 

With Rhoda’s problem, the need to seek out a face, a self with which 
one can live in the world, Elizabeth Bowen is primarily concerned not 
only in The Demon Lover, but also in her earlier short stories and in 
her novels. Across her novels, from 1927 to 1949, the sentence recurs, 
“One must live how one can.” To the conviction that one can live 
only through the discovery of a means of egoistic satisfaction which 
is socially acceptable, every novel bears testimony, as we shall presently 
see. First, however, let us look at the means by which the characters 
of the short stories attain a sense of personal identity. 

To fulfill the uncertain “I,” the greatest number of the people of the 
short stories turn to love in one or another of its forms. The adoles- 
cent girl, the prototype for the heroines of the novels, gropes for her 
selfhood in adoration of a school-girl companion;' in protectiveness 
toward her improvident elders; or in a sense of belongingness afforded 
her by a governess.* Grown to young womanhood, she looks for her 
self-importance in the love of either her husband? or her lover.® Again, 





1. Elizabeth Bowen, “The Jungle,” Joining Charles and Other Stories (London: Constable & Co., 
Ltd., 1929), pp. 19-38. 

2. Elizabeth Bowen, “The Tommy Crans,”’ The Cat Jumps (London: Jonathan Cape, 1949), 
pp. 9-17. 

3. Elizabeth Bowen, “Reduced,” Look at All Those Roses (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941), 
pp. 131-146. 


4. Examples are “The Working Party” and “Shoes: An International Episode” from Joining 
Charles and “A Love Story” from Look at All Those Roses. 


5. Examples are “A Walk in the Woods” and “Summer Night” from Look at All Those Roses; 
“Aunt Tatty” from Joining Charles; “The Needlecase” from The Cat Jumps. 
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the little boy in “Tears, Idle Tears” manages to overcome the ignominy 
of constant crying through the friendliness of a girl on a park bench. 
The young man, Oswald, in “Love,” protects the elderly and demented 
daughter of his former employer from institutionalization by persuad- 
ing her that he and she are in hiding because he has committed a 
murder. 

Only six people in the books of short stories, Joining Charles, The 
Cat Jumps, and Look at All Those Roses, assert themselves through 
hate. Yet they are a noteworthy six, for they proclaim, as do the 
antagonists of the novels, that hate is love corrupted. Among the 
children distorted into such negativism, the most provocative is Ger- 
aldine of “The Little Girl’s Room.” Cloyed with opportunities for 
self-expression, Geraldine nightly evokes in her pale-pink bedroom 
“The Enemies.”’ Only their malevolence stimulates her amour-propre. 
Equally poignant is the lonely woman of “A Queer Heart.” Dying, 
she confesses that she has sustained herself since early childhood upon 
a sense of the favoritism shown by life to her younger sister. Finally, 
the most desperate case of survival by hatred is Terry in the story 
“Telling.” Sent home from school, from Cambridge, from Ceylon, 
Terry demonstrates that he can do one thing well: he cleanly kills 
the girl who said she believed he could do something and then laughed. 

As in The Demon Lover, a number of Miss Bowen’s earlier people 
resort to illusion to gain a sense of their own consequence. In five 
of these studies, curiously incomplete stories, their turning-points 
indistinguishably muffled, illusion is treated with.a painful sense of its 
barrenness. Only two stories successfully convey the power of illusion 
to provide a way to live. One is “The Cassowary.” A younger sister 
is engaged to a medical missionary who has disappeared two years 
before the story begins. Should he return, she plans to release him, 
for in his final letter he had declared himself in love with her older 
sister. Suddenly he does return. He returns and summons the older 
sister to London to marry him. The younger sister resents him bitterly. 
But it is not the loss of him she resents: it is the loss of the distinc- 
tion of her “widowhood.” The other story is named for its heroine, 
Mrs. Moysey. Her good nature, a series of climactic episodes demon- 
strates, is not the product of private tippling, as the villagers believe, 
but of a simple admiration for chocolates and the picture-boxes in 
which they come. 

The most acute psychological studies, however, are constituted by 
those stories in which illusion has crossed the line of sanity and become 
aberration. Characters invent ghosts to assure themselves of them- 
selves. One such instance is Myra Wing of “The Apple Tree.” As 
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an adolescent at boarding-school, Myra rejected a friend who was 
despised by all the school; as a result, the other child hanged herself 
in an apple tree in the school orchard. Myra nightly re-lives the scene 
of the hanging, until, years later, a friend exorcises child, apples, and 
tree by remaining with Myra during their appearance. Cured, Myra 
disappears “into happiness and sublime nonentity,’”’ Miss Bowen re- 
marks significantly. 

In a final group of stories no means of establishing the uncertain 
“1”? has been discovered by the characters: they are people in tran- 
sition, people between worlds. “The Disinherited,” the most fully de- 
veloped story of this group, places in conflict Davina Archworth, an 
emotionally dislocated modern, and Prothero, her aunt’s chauffeur 
and a criminal. Both “enemies of society,” they live as they can, 
Davina on her aunt, Prothero through a nightly letter, written in 
Steinesque prose, to the mistress he has killed. Conflict arises when 
Davina borrows money from Prothero, feeding her pride on the sale 
of her kisses to a man who boasts enigmatically of his emotional free- 
dom. In the eventual realization that he is no freer than she, Davina 
decides to borrow the money from her aunt to pay him: 


She saw that events led nowhere, crisis was an illusion, and that passions 
of momentary violent reality were struck off like sparks from the spirit, only to 
die. One could precipitate nothing. One is empowered to live fully: occasion 
does not offer. 


II 


In her “Introduction” to The Faber Book of Modern Stories, which 
she edited in 1937, Miss Bowen considers that the two qualities requi- 
site to the short story are its “necessariness” and its origin in the 
world most natural to the author. “Necessariness” is defined as the 
conception of the story “from an impression or perception pressing 
enough, acute enough, to have made the writer write.” As for the 
second quality, whether the writer’s world be factual or fantastic does 
not matter, so long as it is the world most natural to his imagination. 
In the short stories of Joining Charles, The Cat Jumps, Look at All 
Those Roses, and The Demon Lover, the quality of necessariness 
would seem to spring from the constant perception in varying circum- 
stances of the need of naked personality to clothe itself in social habili- 
ments. Consequently, the world most natural to the author would 
appear to be the world of feeling, the ultra-personal world in which 
nuances of perception dictate the color and cut of the clothes. So it 
is in the short stories: a world in which the individual’s concern with 
an acceptable self is most natural to Miss Bowen; a world in which 
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her characters wrest a sense of personal identity from love, hate, illu- 
sion, ghosts. In the novels, however, this world is broadened to include 
a criticism of the means available in society to the individual. 

Among the seven novels Elizabeth Bowen has written, the first, The 
Hotel, is rivalled only by The Death of the Heart in unity of structure 
and idea. The Hotel consists of one part, covering a winter in the 
1920’s. The technique, also, is simple, the point of view semi-omniscient 
as in all the later novels. The style, however, is distinctly individual, a 
blend of amused satire and subtle perception. As a story of the personal 
lives of a group of Britishers vacationing in an Italian hotel, the novel 
opens and closes with scenes between two English spinsters. All day 
long Miss Pym and Miss Fitzgerald discuss Life, Experience, Responsi- 
bility, and Not Hurting Other People. For “Friendship is such a 
wonderful basis in Life—or has such a wonderful basis in Life.” Either, 
Miss Pym and Miss Fitzgerald feel, is so true. Between these two scenes 
Mrs. Pinkerton and her sister-in-law Miss Pinkerton are prostrated by 
the clergyman James Milton’s mistaken bath in their tub; one of the 
trio of Lawrence sisters gets herself engaged; Mrs. Lee-Mittison indicates 
the climaxes of Mr. Lee-Mittison’s anecdotes with a “dissyllabic titter’’; 
Colonel Duperrier invites the youngest Lawrence to a tea-garden: 
“What he believed himself to be feeling was that it would have been 
jolly to have had a daughter.” Structure, style, and story strongly 
fortify the assumption underlying the plot, that the personal life is 
supremely important. 

The plot itself is reminiscent of Henry James’ story “The Pupil,” 
in its theme of homosexual attraction and in the delicately muted 
treatment accorded that theme. Sydney Warren, an intellectual of 
twenty-two, is deeply attracted to Mrs. Kerr, an older woman of rare 
social charm. That Mrs. Kerr enjoys Sydney’s feeling, but, worldly- 
wise, does not acknowledge her reciprocity, Miss Bowen quietly makes 
clear. The arrival of Mrs. Kerr’s twenty-year-old son, Ronald, occasions 
Sydney’s prideful withdrawal. Annoyed socially, not personally, Mrs. 
Kerr brutally accuses Sydney of undue expectations. Crushed at the 
imposture she cannot challenge, Sydney accepts the proposal of the 
clergyman, James Milton. With the gradual realization that pain, not 
love, prompted her acceptance, Sydney breaks the engagement. Guilty, 
Mrs. Kerr accuses her of opportunism. Sydney turns upon her with, 
“If there’s one thing one might hope to learn from you, it would be 
to be sickened and turned cold by cruelty and unfairness.” 

The moral implication of the plot does not lie in the theme. If it did, 
Mrs. Kerr would be innocent, Sydney guilty. It lies, rather, in the 
treatment of the theme. For Sydney is innocent, Mrs. Kerr guilty. 
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Sydney is innocent in that she has followed the dictates of her heart. 
Mrs. Kerr is guilty in that she has followed the dictates of society. The 
novel thus becomes an indictment of society for its failure to provide 
a way in which the individual may be true to his own nature within 
the social pattern. 

A slighter novel than The Hotel, The Last September is a tone 
poem of nostalgia, nostalgia for Irish tradition and for girlhood. The 
story is a picture of the life of the Anglo-Irish gentry in September, 
1920, caught between their affection for the Irish resistants and their 
loyalty to the British Army. Amidst the reprisals of the Blacks and 
Tans and the counter-reprisals of the regiments stationed in Clonmore, 
the families of Danielstown, Castle Trent, and Mount Isabel engage 
in tennis, dancing, garden parties. The plot centers about the tragi- 
comic attempts of Lois Farquar, nineteen-year-old niece of Sir Richard 
and Lady Naylor of Danielstown, to find herself, even as Ireland 
struggles for independence. Both Lois and her country come to grief. 
Lois is betrayed by Lady Naylor’s interference in her engagement to 
Gerald Lesworth, a young subaltern, who is not “county.” Ireland 
is betrayed by the shooting of Gerald as he stands guard, and by the 
burning of Danielstown, Castle Trent, and Mount Isabel. Throughout 
this novel, imagery, rather than narrative, makes for oneness of feeling 
about Lois and Ireland. Light, “flat,” “hard,” “yellow,” “lovely and 
unloving,” comes to symbolize at once the bitter struggle of Ireland 
for Ireland and of adolescence for maturity. As in Bowen’s Court, Miss 
Bowen is masterly in the delicate evocation of the temperament of her 
country through imagery of its light. In The Last September, this 
imagery also reveals the anguish of first recognition of the compromise 
of worldliness with feeling. 

The plot of Miss Bowen’s third novel, Friends and Relations, 
resembles that of Somerset Maugham’s play The Circle, in the repetition 
with a second generation of the adulterous passion of their elders. With 
its background the English upper middle class in the 1920’s, the novel 
opens with the marriages of sisters, Laurel and Janet Studdart, to 
Edward Tilney and Rodney Meggatt, respectively. Ten years later, 
both marriages outwardly successful, the discovery is abruptly made 
that Janet and Edward have long been in love with each other, even 
as Edward’s mother and Rodney’s uncle twenty years earlier; indeed, 
Janet confesses that she married Rodney so that the old connection 
might make her and Edward friends and relations. However, unlike 
their elders, Janet and Edward determine to remain with their 
respective mates. 
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A climax too subtly prepared for, painfully forced when it comes, 
is not the only fault of Friends and Relations. Another is the fact 
that no character emerges distinctly. Laurel and Rodney are but type 
figures, she of girlhood, he of the “nice man.” Edward, under the 
impact of Miss Bowen’s and his mother’s wit, appears a case of arrested 
development. Janet, the heroine, labors through the novel under the 
word “dark.” This adjective does not, as her climactic metamorphosis 
indicates it should, convey her capacity for passion and her common 
sense. A third weakness of the novel is the style; charmingly witty and 
urbane in itself, it quite fails the serious theme: that compromise with 
feeling is necessary to social living. 

To the North, which followed a year later, underlines this theme 
by means of two heroines, one of whom does, the other of whom does 
not adapt herself to the social pattern. Covering an April to an August 
of the early 1930’s, this novel concerns young house-holders in St. John’s 
Wood, Cecelia and Emmeline Summers, widow and sister of Henry 
Summers. Sophisticated, aware, and charming, Cecelia seeks to re- 
marry. Naive, myopic, and equally charming, Emmeline concentrates 
upon the success of her travel agency. Indeed, much of the contrast 
between the charm of the young women is conveyed in mischievous 
imagery about Cecelia: 


[Emmeline] was aware, with concern and affection, of the diligence with which 
Cecelia courted the passion, exposing her heart hopefully like a child who has 
hung out a box where birds will not nest. Romantic, ingenious, melancholic, 
Cecelia lent the whole force of her temperament to this expectation. Her ear 
eagerly pressed to the whorls of the shell, she heard something always, but 
not the sea. 


Provided by experience with standards, Cecelia decides to accept Julian 
Tower, an old friend who offers congeniality, position, and money. 
Standardless in her innocence, Emmeline mistakes passion for love and 
the wish to marry in Markie Linkwater, a brilliant rotter. Emmeline’s 
psychological death becomes actual death when, delirious with pain, 
she drives herself and Markie into the path of an oncoming car. Techni- 
cally more skillful than Friends and Relations, To the North more 
clearly suggests that discovery of a way to live depends upon willingness 
to impose social pattern upon feeling. 

A stronger novel than any other since The Hotel, The House in Paris 
is the most dramatic of Miss Bowen’s books. The outward structure 
reflects the dramatic character of the novel: Part I, “The Present,” 
occupies a contemporary morning in a house in Paris; Part II, “The 
Past,” reverts to an interlude in Ireland and England ten years earlier; 
Part III, “The Present,” comprises the afternoon of the day begun in 
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Part I. Story is crowded out by compulsion of plot. Stylistically, the 
preciousness that now and again threatens Miss Bowen’s subtlety is 
apparent in Parts I and III; in Part II, the style is exquisitely suited to 
perhaps the most poignant plot among Miss Bowen’s novels. 

For Part II, “The Past,” recounts with compelling force the story of 
impossible passion too honest to be denied. During the visit of Karen 
Michaelis, a twenty-three-old English girl, to her aunt and uncle in 
Ireland, Karen’s unawakened awareness is felt through the delicate 
portrayal of days that slip past in dreaming fullness. Returning to 
London and to plans for her marriage to Ray Forrestier, Karen has tea 
with Naomi Fisher, daughter of Mme. Fisher, who trains English and 
American girls in deportment in her house in Paris, and Naomi’s 
fiance, Max Ebhart, a French-English Jew. Between Karen and Max, 
megalomaniacal in his distrust and ambition, passion flares. They meet 
in Hythe to consummate their love. Max, dominated for years by the 
magnetic Mme. Fisher, whose “sex is in her head,” commits suicide at 
her taunt that he aspires to Karen to advance himself. The son, 
Leopold, born to Karen, is given to young Americans in Italy, because 
Ray wishes still to marry Karen. 

Parts I and III, largely seen through the eyes of Henriette Arbuthnot, 
a prim and reflective English child, concern Leopold. Very like his 
father, Leopold, nine, is waiting at Mme. Fisher’s house in Paris for 
a first meeting with his mother. Karen finds herself unable to come. 
Instead, Ray comes and takes Leopold, whom he believes to belong 
with him and Karen. 

In The House in Paris the familiar theme of honest and courageous 
feeling betrayed and forced into a mould by convention is treated far 
more intensely than heretofore. Karen’s very niceness, the result of 
her English family as well as her natural instincts, makes a marriage 
with the neurotic Max impossible. Yet the passion she feels for Max 
“seemed to have to be when nothing had ever had to be. . . . ”; and 
her mother’s reasoned dismissal of it appeared “worldliness beginning 
so deep down that it seems to be the heart.” The outcry against things 
as they are is compelling. 


Il 


The Death of the Heart is unique among Elizabeth Bowen’s novels 
in three respects: it is the most perfect in structure; it provides the most 
trenchant criticism in a parallel between the deaths of the heart of 
the heroine, Portia, and of society; and it affords the fullest explication 
of the constant theme of the five earlier novels and the seventh. Form 
and meaning are one in the three parts of the novel, “The World,” 
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“The Flesh,” and “The Devil,” as in the style, that of poetic drama. 
The time is the late 1930’s; the place, 2 Windsor Terrace, London. 
Portia Quayne, 16, has come as an orphan to the home of her half- 
brother, Thomas Quayne, 36, and his wife, Anna, 34. In “The World,” 
Portia’s diary, an appraisal of Thomas, Anna, and their friends, is 
shared by Anna with St. Quentin Miller, a novelist; Major Brutt, a 
friend of Anna’s past lover, Robert Pidgeon, sends Portia a picture 
puzzle; and Eddie, 23, Anna’s fancy boy, makes friends with Portia. 
In “The Flesh,” Portia is sent to Anna’s ex-governess at Seale, while 
Thomas and Anna go abroad. Eddie’s weekend invitation to Seale 
culminates in his casual love-making to the daughter of the house 
and Portia’s heartbreak. In ‘The Devil,” Portia discovers that Anna 
has discussed her diary with St. Quentin and Eddie. Asked, Eddie 
explains the world, the flesh, and the devil. Portia, after the death of 
her heart, turns to Major Brutt, refusing to go home until Anna and 
Thomas have said what they will do. Thomas, Anna, and St. Quentin 
decide that the most natural thing to do is to send Matchett, the house- 
keeper and Portia’s friend, to Major Brutt’s hotel for her. 

Portia’s tragedy is, of course, a demonstration of the death at the 
heart of the society in which Anna and Thomas live. In addition, 
Thomas puts the death into words on several occasions. Asked by 
Portia, who thinks that history is sad, whether people weren’t braver 
at one time, he replies: ‘Tougher, and they didn’t go round in rings. 
And also there was a future then. You can’t get up any pace when 
you feel you’re right at the edge.” Again, answering Major Brutt’s 
inquiry as to the existence of a spirit of cooperative enterprise in the 
business world, Thomas says: 


As a matter of fact, I don’t think we get together. We none of us seem to feel 
very well, and I don’t think we want each other to know it. I suppose there 
is nothing so disintegrating as competitiveness and funk, and that’s what we all 
feel. The ironical thing is that everyone else gets their knives into us bourgeoise 
on the assumption we’re having a good time. At least,'I suppose that’s the 
assumption. They seem to have no idea that we don’t much care for ourselves. 
We weren’t nearly so much hated when we gave them more to hate. But it 
took guts to be even the fools that our fathers were. We’re just a lousy pack 
of little Christopher Robins. Oh, we’ve got to live, but I doubt if we see the 
necessity. The most we can hope is to go on getting away with it till the others 
get it away from us. 


One night Thomas wakes himself saying: ‘““We are minor in everything 
but our passions.” 

With The Death of the Heart the theme of the betrayal of natural 
innocence by society is fully explicated by the ranging of the characters 
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along a scale of human relations, which measures for the reader their 
point of progress between innocence and experience. Regarding Portia 
and Eddie side by side at tea, Miss Bowen reflects: 


Innocence so constantly finds itself in a false position that inwardly innocent 
people learn to be disingenuous. Finding no language in which to speak in their 
own terms, they resign themselves to being translated imperfectly. They exist 
alone; when they try to enter into relations they compromise falsifyingly— 
through anxiety, through desire to impart and to feel warmth. The system of 
our affections is too corrupt for them. They are bound to blunder, then to be 
told they cheat. In love, the sweetness and violence they have to offer involves 
a thousand betrayals for the less innocent. Incurable strangers to the world, 
they never cease to exact a heroic happiness. Their singleness, their ruthlessness, 
their one continuous wish makes them bound to be cruel and to suffer 
cruelty. ... 


Portia is, of course, the prototype of austere innocence, for Sydney, 
Lois, Janet, Emmeline, and Karen. Eddie is the inverse, innocence cor- 
rupted, corrupted through his misunderstanding of the terms of the 
compromise with himself exacted by society. Anna, the study of whom 
is as sympathetic as that of Eddie, establishes herself midway along the 
scale of innocence and experience. Once a Portia, she learnt bitterly, 
in her love affair with Robert Pidgeon, the impossibility of candor; 
indeed, she dislikes Portia helplessly for being the mirror of a younger 
Anna. St. Quentin, regarding any position on the scale as unbearable 
exposure of himself, resorts to writing novels, where, he says, “‘it’s my 
game from the start.” 

The Heat of the Day, published early in 1949, records the results 
of the decadence pictured in The Death of the Heart. The climate 
of feeling as deftly war-time London as in The Demon Lover, this 
novel covers September-November, 1942, and February, 1944. Stella 
Rodney, divorcée, a year or two younger than her “fatalistic century,” 
is warned by the nondescript Harrison, an intelligence agent, that her 
lover, Robert Kelway, is selling his country to the enemy. Unable to 
accept Harrison’s proofs, Stella neither becomes his mistress to save 
Robert, as he proposes, nor asks Robert the truth of Harrison’s story. 
When she brings herself to ask Robert, he affirms his guilt and dies 
in an attempt to escape. One subplot concerns Roderick, Stella’s 
twenty-year-old soldier son, and his inheritance of Mount Morris in 
Ireland, the family home of his father. Roderick’s integrity and his 
plans for Mount Morris make him the hope of Robert’s generation for 
the future. A second subplot has to do with Louie, a “natural,” who 
finds herself with a baby not her soldier husband’s. Louie’s inclusion in 
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the novel is less relevant to the main plot than to the picture of war- 
time London. A far more serious flaw is the failure to establish the 
motives for Robert Kelway’s treachery, a weakness reminiscent of the 
muffled climax of Friends and Relations. One chapter describes Stella’s 
visit with Robert to his family. Here it is hinted that Robert’s behavior 
is over-compensation for his father’s inadequacy, which, presumably, 
amounts to faith in the Nazi ideology. Because Robert is more im- 
portant to the plot than Stella, his shadowiness constitutes a heavy 
tax upon the imagination of the reader. 

Here, again, characters easily align themselves according to their 
corruption by, compromise with, or innocence of the world of the post- 
Wasteland generation. Robert is an older Eddie, stabilized by fanati- 
cism. Stella “had had it in her to have been an honest woman. . . .; 
she had been capable of more virtue than the succeeding years had 
left her to show.” Like Portia, Roderick and Louie are the innocent 
in heart, the hope of the future. With The Heat of the Day Elizabeth 
Bowen has fully merged the subjective world, paramount in her novels 
until The Death of the Heart, with the history of her century. 


IV 


The survey of Miss Bowen’s achievement indicates that she has 
treated the theme of the uncertain “I” most successfully in her short 
stories and in her last two novels. In the short stories she writes of 
the world of feeling: her people find a sense of personal identity through 
the subjective experiences of love, hate, illusion. In The Death of the 
Heart and The Heat of the Day she relates the world of feeling to the 
social background of her characters: people find their ways to live 
according to the temper of the twentieth century. In the five preceding 
novels, however, Miss Bowen deals with the world of feeling, yet 
attributes not to feeling but to society the difficulty of the search for 
personal identity. The indictment of society does not, therefore, ring 
true. Sydney of The Hotel and Lois of The Last September are betrayed 
by adolescence; Janet of Friends and Relations, Emmeline of To the 
North, and Karen of The House in Paris are betrayed by passion. The 
responsibility for their betrayal rests not with society but with their 
own human nature. In these novels the disturbing hiatus between 
the worlds of feeling and of society reveals a commentary on life 
itself, peculiar, as well, to the more successful works. 

Within Elizabeth Bowen’s short stories and novels the journey of 
human nature from innocence to experience is always a tragic one. 
The journey begins, as Portia knows, with “an anxious person who 
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stands to hesitate in an empty room.”’ But the anxious person cannot 
maintain his seeming “pact of immunity with life”: “Life militates . . . 
and in the chaos that suddenly thrusts in, nothing remains unreal, 
except possibly love.” And love, as Anna knows, is “a widened 
susceptibility . . . felt at the price of feeling all human dangers and 
pains.” Presently the anxious person finds himself “being made a 
monkey of,” as Eddie knows; making all sorts of faces; wishing, 
savagely, that he “had no face.”” What to do with the anxious person, 
the uncertain “I”? The answer, like the journey itself, is a tragic one: 
“Illusions are art, for the feeling person, and it is by art that we 
live, if we do.” 


ORGANIST PRACTICING 


Organ, over and over go, 

With rumor of the species and the seed, 
Until the explicit flower blow 

To fit our need. 


Organ, over and over build 

Sweetness of silence long distilled, 
Till the whole shape remembered float 
In air, 

So if no staff remain, no note, 

The edifice inviolate 

Will still be there. 


Organ, over and over go, 

Until the explicit flower blow, 

The flower that the stillness makes, 
Music the shape that silence takes 
When saturate. 


Louise Townsend Nicholl 














JOHN CHINAMAN IN THE WEST 
LESTER A. HUBBARD 


T= TREATMENT accorded the Chinese in the Western states during 
the second half of the nineteenth century can hardly be viewed with 
pride by a nation which cherishes its democratic ideals. Although 
these foreigners were at first encouraged to come to the United States 
and the majority of them were industrious, honest, and clean, hostile 
criticism of them led to abuse and murder, especially in areas where 
they competed with white laborers. In states where anti-Chinese 
resentment did not become acute, the idea spread that John China- 
man came from the lowest ranks of the Chinese people and should be 
excluded because he had become a race problem inimical to the inter- 
ests of the United States. Contemporary articles and songs ridiculing 
the “heathen Chinee” helped disseminate the belief that he was not 
only peculiar but also depraved. 


I 


“In the days of the California gold rush and of the building of 
the transcontinental railways,” Arva C. Floyd says, “. . . thousands 
of Chinese laborers were induced to come to America . . . Treaties 
guaranteed rights and privileges commonly accorded citizens of one 
country sojourning in another, except the right of naturalization.” 
Labor agents even resorted to “methods along the China coast little 
short of kidnapping,” and the “victims were put to work under con- 
ditions bordering on slavery.” ’ 

In 1851 it is estimated that in California 25,000 Chinese were 
“engaged either in placer mining or in domestic and manual labor” ” 
and that 20,000 arrived in the United States the following year.* 
The greatest number, 39,579, came to America in 1882, the year of 
the Exclusion Bill, prohibiting Chinese immigration. By 1890 the 
Chinese population in the United States had increased to 107,488, 
but thereafter it gradually declined. 

These Chinamen, who came largely from self-respecting peasantry‘ 
in the country districts, supplied much of the labor needed in mines 
and in the construction of the railroads. Many of them became agri- 
cultural laborers, gardeners, laundrymen, cigar makers, and domestic 
servants. 





White Man, Yellow Man (New York, 1946), p. 40. 

Mary Roberts Coolidge, Chinese Immigration (New York, 1909), p. 17. 

Albert W. Palmer, Orientals in American Life (New York, 1934), p. 10. 

Foster Rhea Dulles, The Chinese in America (Princeton University Press, 1946), p. 82. 
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At first they were welcomed and considered almost indispensable, 
and they were praised because of their industry, cleanliness, and 
cheerfulness.®> Franklin Tuthill in 1866 wrote: They “were welcomed 
as a picturesque addition to the peculiarities of the country . . . Their 
long braided queues, their blue frocks, red sashes, and wooden shoes, 
the jingling anklets of plated silver worn by their females, the Americans 
were proud to point out to strangers as tokens that the wealth of their 
land was arousing even the drowsy Asiatics.”® The Californians 
admired the “cleanliness, politeness, and unobtrusive good behavior 
of the Chinese” and commended their restaurants “for their fresh 
and novel delicacies as well as for their scrupulous neatness.”’ James 
H. Strowbridge, with the ‘“‘reputation of being a hard-driving task- 
master, ruthless in his treatment of men, especially of the Chinese,” 
was at first opposed to use of these laborers in building the Western 
Pacific. After having as many as 15,000 of them at one time under 
his supervision, he revised his opinion of them. ‘‘They learn quickly,” 
he said, “do not fight, have no strikes that amount to anything and are 
very cleanly in their habits. They will gamble and do quarrel among 
themselves most noisily—but harmlessly.” * 

Discussing the Chinese as railroad builders in Nevada, Jarnes Bon- 
wick, an early historian, describes them as faithful laborers, ‘more 
reliable than some others in emergency.”’ He adds an observation of 
a mining gentleman from Utah: “We do not like the fellows on national 
grounds. They are foreigners with no fixed ideas of settlement,” who 
carry “off wealth, instead of investing it here. But the rascals are excel- 
lent mining hands, and greatly to be preferred to the Irish.” * Bonwick 
further affirms that there were two views of the Chinamen’s vices: 
one that their vices were of the worst sort, the other that they were 
not as bad as those of the Caucasians. An unnamed interpreter, referred 
to as “a prejudiced authority,” stated: “As to morals and social order, 
give me the heathen. The Chinese are greatly superior in virtue to the 


so-called Christian labourers.” ° 
Similarly A. J. Hoffman, who in 1887 went to Elk City, Idaho, a 


mining town largely inhabited by Chinese, remembered them as “a 
patient, good-natured, fun-loving, hard-working, law-abiding group,” 
who greatly feared the devil and “burned ill-smelling punk sticks to 


drive him away.” '° 





5. Coolidge, op. cit., pp. 21-23. 

6. The History of California (San Francisco, 1866), p. 369. 

7. Quoted in John Debo Galloway, The First Continental Railroad (New York, 1950), p. 144. 
8. The Mormons and the Silver Mines (London, 1872), p. 382. 

9. Ibid., p. 383. 

10. Sister M. Alfreda Elsensohn, Pioneer Days in Idaho County (Caldwell, Idaho, 1947), p. 165. 
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The historian Paul L. Haworth, with a different conception of the 
Chinese in America, asserts: “Their customs were outlandish, their 
habits repellent, and they gathered in filthy, congested districts where 
strange and abominable vices were practiced.” '1 Likewise Bancroft 
decries their habits, opium dens, disregard for chastity, and frequent 
murders. “But then,” he asks, “did not our own people do these 
things, the difference being that the Chinamen used less disguise?” '° 

Extensive investigations of the Chinese before 1900 have revealed 
that a large number of them lived in congested and unsanitary quarters 
and that traffic in prostitution, dens of vice, and crime existed in 
Chinatowns in San Francisco and other cities, but the influence of white 
landlords and of law-enforcement agencies greatly encouraged these 
adverse conditions.'* The investigations, furthermore, indicate that 
the Chinese were not more depraved than were the Caucasians. In a 
scholarly study of Oriental crime in California between 1900 and 1927, 
Professor Walter G. Beach of Stanford University concludes from 
arrests and prison records that, proportionally, serious criminal offenses 
by both Chinese and Japanese were considerably lower than those of 
the rest of the population and that there isn’t “any ground upon which 
to erect the theory of inborn racial tendency toward types of criminal 
behavior.” ** 


II 


While some of the citizens in California treated the Chinese with 
respect, “calling them brothers and equals,” '® antagonism and race 
prejudice were increasing, especially among the white laborers who 
competed with them in the mines and also among politicians who 
craved the labor vote. Race antipathy and avarice prompted resolutions 
forbidding Chinese to mine and encouraged anti-Chinese legislation, 
destruction of their property, and murder. 

Several tax bills directed specifically against the Chinese were passed 
by the state legislature. The Foreign Miners’ License Tax added funds 
to the state and gratified anti-Chinese prejudice. A bill passed in 1852 
required masters of vessels to pay “indemnity against medical and other 
relief of alien passengers.” During the eighteen-year period before 
1870, when the bill was declared unconstitutional, Chinese were ‘‘ex- 
cluded from the city hospital in San Francisco, and the only ones 
to which they were freely admitted were the insane asylums and the 





11. The United States in Our Own Times, 1865-1924 (New York, 1925), p. 132. 

12. Hubert H. Bancroft, “History of California,” Works (San Francisco, 1890), XXIV, 340. 
13. Coolidge, op. cit., pp. 412-422. 

14. Oriental Crime in California (Stanford University Press, 1933), p. 63. 

15. Coolidge, op. cit., p. 25. 
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pest house.” *® E. C. McGowan, the Commissioner of Immigration in 
San Francisco, who said everybody knew that the Capitation Tax, 
passed in 1855, was unconstitutional, did not collect for ninety-six 
Chinese immigrants and “was removed from office ostensibly for this 
offence.” '* The Police Tax, passed in 1860, required all Mongolians 
over eighteen years of age who were not engaged in the production 
of rice, sugar, tea or coffee to pay $2.50 each month if they had not 
already paid the Miners’ License Tax. These and other taxes motivated 
by thrift of public officials and by determination to drive out the 
Chinese passed the state legislature. 

In the meantime persecution of the docile Chinamen, who had 
been declared too ignorant to testify in court, continued with im- 
punity. Actuated by ignorance, rancor and greed, Dennis Kearney 
and the sandlot agitators, the Workingmen’s Party and “Knights of 
Labor” vociferously spread loose-tongued and violent anti-Chinese 
doctrines. Vices and assailable practices of a small percentage of the 
yellow men were magnified and denounced. Hoodlums, without provo- 
cation, stoned the Chinese in the streets and destroyed their homes and 
places of business. “In 1871 a mob in Los Angeles shot or hanged 
more than a score of Chinese.” '* Occasional murder incurred little 
interference of the police. In one mining town rowdies were reported 
to have paraded the streets during the night, broken into the miners’ 
homes, and thrown the miners into the river. The Chinese barricaded 
their laundries with bars and wire netting to prevent depredation by 
the hoodlums. 

The industrial disturbances created by the labor party and their 
sympathizers, who decried the capitalist as well as the foreigners 
he employed, supported the arguments that the Chinese question had 
become a national problem. Repeated attempts of political pressure 
groups with distorted and exaggerated evidence to push anti-Chinese 
legislation through Congress and the success of the Californians “in 
capitalizing on the sharp national cleavage over the Negro question” *® 
culminated in the Exclusion law in 1882. 

After the law was passed the Chinese were attacked in the streets 
and “held to pay all the fines of themselves and their white com- 
panions.” They were “fined for gambling and prostitution while white 
establishments close by flourished without molestation under police 





16. Ibid., pp. 70-71. 

17. Ibid., p. 71. 

18. Haworth, op. cit. p. 132. 

19. Carey McWilliams, Brothers under the Skin (Boston, 1944), p. 84. 
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protection; fined for sanitary nuisances while the Italian quarter, no 
less bad, received no attention. . . . In country districts in California 
they have had their ears and their queues cut off, their cabins burned, 
their property stolen and destroyed without being able to secure 
protection or redress.” °° 

Growing antipathies and violence spread to other Western states. In 
Tacoma, Washington, a mob invaded Chinatown, threw the Chinese 
belongings into wagons, marched their victims out of town to the 
prairie, where two of the sick were reported to have died from 
exposure.”' In Denver rioters killed one Chinaman, injured many 
and destroyed “at least twenty thousand dollars worth of property.” *” 
After a miners’ strike in Rock Springs, Wyoming, new laborers, one 
third white and two thirds Chinese, were hired to operate the mines. 
The resentment of the striking miners resulted in a riot in 1885, when 
twenty-eight “resident Chinese were killed and the rest warned to leave 
town immediately.” ** 

Contributing to the popular belief that the Chinamen in America 
were an abhorrent lot and deserved harsh treatment because of their 
immorality and crimes were both news reports and sensational stories 
depicting the Chinese underworld. An example of these narratives is 
“The Third Circle” by Frank Norris, which was first published in The 
Wave in 1895. After describing the vicious side of Chinatown, the 
author narrates the visit to a Chinese restaurant by Hillegas and Ten 
Eyck, the tatooing of a butterfly on her little finger, her disappearance, 
and discovery later in a den where she is rolling yen shee. Opium 
and drink had blurred her memory, “except in spots,” of who she was 
and how she got the butterfly tatooed on her finger. For readers 
ignorant of the fact that the majority of the Chinese were not under- 
world degenerates, ‘“The Circle” and similar narratives confirmed the 
growing belief throughout America that John Chinaman was a peculiar 
being and also a menace to American society.”* 





20. Coolidge, op. cit., p. 275. 
21. Palmer, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
22. Coolidge, op. cit., p. 271. 


23. Wyoming, A Guide to Its History, Highways, and People, Writers Program of W.P.A., 
(New York, 1941), pp. 97, 245. 


24. More tolerant is Bret Harte, whose poem “The Heathen Chinee” presents a Chinaman 
resorting to crooked practices at cards which his white opponent intended to use. In 
Harte’s story “Wan Lee, the Pagan,” he gives a sympathetic account of a Chinese boy in 
California who is stoned to death by a mob of half-grown boys and Christian children. For 
a pungent satire on cheating, and the abuse of the gullible Chinese immigrant by “lovingly 
dishonest Americans,” see Mark Twain’s “Memoranda” in Mark Twain, edited by Fred 

L. Pattee (New York, 1935), pp. 98-104. 
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Il 


From the evidence available it seems that violence and abuse were 
not extensively perpetrated in Utah. In fact, an elderly Chinese 
informant said that the Utah people did not show hostility like that 
in other states. The Chinese were usually not molested. When asked 
if the reasons for this treatment could be attributed to the compara- 
tively small numbers?’ in Utah and the probability that they did not 
extensively become competitors with white laborers in mining?® and 
other industries, he answered, ‘‘Maybe so. I don’t know.” 

The evidence, however, from articles originating in Utah indicates 
that the Chinese in Asia were considered far superior to John China- 
man in America. Commenting on the Chinese in their own country, 
a writer to the Juvenile Instructor in 1875 told the youth of the Latter- 
day Saints Church: “The Chinese are a wonderful people.” ?* They 
possessed an early knowledge of printing from blocks and of the manu- 
facture of gunpowder and silk, and they attained excellence in painting 
on porcelain and china. In seventeen articles in this publication and 
seven in The Contributor, the reader learns about Chinese modes of 
living, architecture, superstitions, and their excellent human traits. The 
principles of Confucius regarding truth, honesty and integrity, says the 
writer, are admirable and apply to modern men in power.”® 

But the Chinamen in America are different; they come from the 
poorest classes and belong to the “lowest caste.” They do cooking, 
washing, ironing and grading track for a living. ‘““We who occupy 
this inland region and see but few of the natives of China, except 
those who act as laundrymen, are very apt to misjudge the whole 
people and to look upon them as possessing no qualities worthy of 
admiration.”” Those “seen in our large cities are short of stature, 
unintelligent and generally quite depraved.” *® They shave their heads 
except for the long queue which they roll up and wear under their hats 
in this country because mischievous people jerk it causing great pain. 
The poorer classes, it is said, breed cats, dogs and rats for food, and 
make tasty soup from swallows’ nests composed of seaweeds and fish 
bones. “Europeans and Americans who have eaten it declare it is 
excellent.” *° Chinese in San Francisco “are very industrious and very 





25. The Bureau of Census (vol. II, Part 7, p. 14) reports 445 Chinese in Utah in 1870, 501 
in 1880, and 806 in 1890. Thereafter the numbers decline to 228 in 1940. 


26. John Henry Evans states that the white men resented the employment of Chinese by the 
Pleasant Valley Coal Company. The Chinese “were loaded into an empty coal car and sent 
away. They never returned.” The Story of Utah (New York, 1933), p. 281. 


27. Vol. X, 229. 

28. The Contributor, VIII (1887), 303. 

29. The Juvenile Instructor, XX (1885), 33. 
30. Ibid., X (1875), 229. 
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economical’’; but ‘some of them are great opium smokers” and “‘some 
of them are exceedingly fond of gambling.” 

With the widespread belief that the Chinese in America were of 
“the lowest caste,” were “unintelligent and generally quite depraved,” 
and with the impression derived from seeing them with their pajama- 
like clothes, pigtails, peculiar customs and speech in which “1” and “‘r” 
were not distinguished, some Americans, possibly from Utah, composed 
songs intended to ridicule or deprecate the heathen Chinee. At least, 
people in Utah sang these songs. 

One song recovered in Salt Lake City and sung to the same tune 
as was an anti-Mormon song ridiculing Brigham Young and his 
wives, survived perhaps because of its humor. It alludes to the China- 
man’s opium trade, his queue and its tragic loss, and his sweet- 
heart Chum Chum Fee, whose character was likely assumed to be 
questionable. 

LONG JOHN, CHINEEMAN 


Big long John was a Chineeman; 

He came from the land of tea. 

He peddled cigareets in the upper land, 
Way out in Milwaukee; 

Eat more hash at a free meal a day, 
Never was late to his meals; 

Had a long tail from the top of his head 
That hung clear down to his heels. 


Chorus: 
Ching Ching Chow, Chingee ringee roo, 
Chingee roo was a Chineeman. 
He was a barber by birth and a butcher by trade. 
I tell you he was oil from the can. 


He went to San Francisco 

For a Chinee girl to see. 

Feelee very tired he lay down to sleep 

In the shade of a huckleberry tree; 

Feelee very tired, he soon fell asleep 

And laid his head on a plank. 

Along came an Indian with a big tomahawk 
And cut off a piece of his scalp. 


And when he awoke he felt so bad 

That he hollered with all his might; 

Put his hand to his head and it made him so sick 
That he died that very same night. 

He was found next day at two P.M. 

By the captain of the Hongkong crew, 

And he wrote to his sweetheart Chum Chum Fee 
That he died for the want of his queue. 
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Chinese funeral rites seemed odd to many Americans. An account 
of one of the funerals published in The Park Record,*! February 23, 
1889, states that the disposal of a dead brother ‘‘was a good deal more 
like a circus than a funeral.” After the deceased had lain several days 
in the undertaker’s “shop” his fellow countrymen carried him to 
“‘a vacant lot alongside the coal switch,” where his “Masonic fraternity” 
went through their rites. At the foot of the coffin were placed “roast 
pig, roast ram and roast chicken, together with rice, tea, fruits and 
other eatables.” Punk, colored papers, and banners were burned, and 
a bucketful of eatables lowered with the coffin. Each Chinaman as 
he left the graveyard was handed a ten-cent piece. 

The following song, recorded from the singing of Mrs. Dean Baker 
of Plain City, Utah, alludes to the practice of sending bodies home for 
burial—in this instance to Japan, instead of China, for the sake of 
rhyme. From the refrain in the first stanza and the chorus, it seems 


probable that the composer hardly knew the language of the American 
Chinee. 


CHICKORY CHAN 


There was a man in Chinatown; 

His name was Hickory Chickory Chan. 
Lolla ma cottee dustee-o 

Willopee wallopee Chinee-o 


Chorus: 
Hi her ki her, Chickory Chan. 
Hi her ki her, Chineeman. 
Lotta ma cottee dustee-o, 
Willopee wallopee, Chinee-o. 


One day this Chineeman did die, 
_ And in his coffin he did lie. 
They took him over to Japan, 
And that was the end of the Chineeman. 





31. I am indebted to Miss Ruth Jones of the University of Utah Library for a copy of this 
story. A brief account of a Chinese burial from The Park Record, 1880, is included in 
Utah: A Guide to the State, The Writers’ Program of the W.P.A., p. 339. A similar story 
is recorded in Copper Camp, The Writers’ Program of the W.P.A. in the State of Montana, 
1943, pp. 117-118. A Chinese informant explained that his people “believed that a good 
coffin and a good funeral were most important. If the remains of the deceased lay in his 
native soil, his soul would rest in peace; if not he would be a wandering ghost.” Sister 
M. Elfreda Elsensohn writing about Chinese burials in Idaho in pioneer days includes the 
story that bones were boiled to drive out the devil before they were sent to China. The 
roads were strewn with bits of paper punched with eight to twelve holes, through which 
the devil had to crawl in order to reach the burial ground. Pioneer Days in Idaho County, 


I, 71, 165. 
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In the chorus of “The Chinee from Man,” which was sung in 
Willard, Utah, before 1900, the composer tried to imitate the lingo of 
Ricka Picka Nan, whom three “‘ladies”’ handled with utmost familiarity. 
The ridicule of his physical appearance does not greatly enhance the 
intended humor. 


THE CHINEE FROM MAN 


There was a Chinee lived in Man; 

His name was Roonee Ricka Picka Nan. 
His head was large and his legs was small; 
This Chineeman could not walk at all. 


Chorus: 
Chickali ki ki ko chickalo, 
Chinee Roonee Picka Nan. 
Paddy go to Western County more. 
Eat a pie, eat a pie, Chinee ko. 


There was three ladies came to town; 

They rolled him up and they rolled him down. 
From top to bottom they did begin 

To tip and play with the Chineeman. 


There was three ladies carried him out, 
And under his arms the people did shout, 
“Here he comes and here he goes, 

The Chineeman with a monkey nose.” 


The tune of “My Minnehahsin Come from China,” with its few 
variations, sounds as if it was intended to be an imitation of Chinese 
music. Sung by Vern Fullerton of St. George, Utah, it presents a 
Chinaman in love, who intends to have a family of little ‘“‘whellabees”’ 
and then return to China. Ordinarily the Chinese laborer did not 
come to America to establish a home. Instead he left his wife in China, 
if he had one, or he postponed marriage until late in life when he 
returned to his native land with adequate money so that he could live 
comfortably.*” 





32. Few Chinese girls, moreover, were available in America. Of the total population of 107,488 
Chinese in the United States in 1890, there were more than twenty-six males to one female. 
The United States Bureau of Census (Vol. II, Part 7, p. 14, 1940) reports 787 males and 
nineteen females in Utah the same year. 
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My MINNEHAHSIN COME FROM CHINA 


My Minnehahsin come from China. 
Me lika Els ’cause she lika me. 
Me from Hongkong, married man come along, 
Steal the skull from poor Chinee. 
(Repeated as chorus) 


Me lika Els and she much nicer, 

Me maka her someday my wife; 

Me get married, go back to China, 
Eat a pretty penny of rats and mice. 


I got a house in Bottle Alley, 

One little room with the top side high. 
Me get married, drink rot ginger; 

She get tight and break my eye. 


Me tella bye bye four little whellabees. 
Run away quick, me soon come back. 
See that married man sittin’ on the rafter. 
Kissa . . . ca smack, smack, smack. 


The following two stanzas of “The Heathen Chinee,” directed against 
Chinese laborers who had deprived white men of their jobs, were 
dictated by Thomas Isom of Hurricane, Utah. Periods of economic 
depression and social unrest followed the completion of the transcon- 
tinental railroad in 1869, when both Chinese and white laborers had 
to seek work elsewhere. 


THE HEATHEN CHINEE 


I’ve a very sad story to tell you, 
Although it’s a common one too, 

A story of hunger, a story of starving, 
Because I had no work to do. 


In the country as well as the city, 


There’s thousands would like a square meal 
That had to be off work for the Chinee; 
The wife then had to suffer and steal. 
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The foregoing discussion has not told the whole story of the Chinese 
in the West. It has indicated that both good and bad could be found 
among them, but the proportion of the bad did not exceed that of the 
depraved among the white people. Because of the avarice of the 
capitalist who employed cheap foreign labor, and that of the working 
men who resented the competition of the foreigner, racial antagonism 
developed which affected the political trends as well as current atti- 
tudes even in areas where rivalry did not become acute. 

Some of the literature reflected the belief that Chinamen in America 
were inferior as well as peculiar. In Utah the portrayal of John China- 
man in the few articles and songs which likely passed into oral 
tradition might well have been colored by adverse representation of him 
elsewhere. Recovery of more songs and other evidence would add 
considerably to our knowledge of the treatment accorded the Chinese 
immigrants who came to Utah before 1900. 


NIGHT EXPRESS WHISTLING 
BY A SHANTY TOWN 


These are the houses that fell among ties 

Of the railroad tracks; anyhow it seems 

Chalk walls keep winking black at lantern eyes 
That yellow children suffer smoke in dreams. 


But who need know from the tunneling sleep 
His coach a-slice in the night, in a sigh? 

The tear in the dream is nothing to keep, 
Why pass it by with the tentative cry? 


Why do you, throttleman, pull out your scream, 
You the anointer with sparks in your oil? 

Why heretically ear-split your dream 

Which sensuous echoes flex in the soil? 


Why do you, weedmen, thrust up your hands 
And hold by the dream astride the steel bands? 


Peter B. Walsh 











SONNETS TO ORPHEUS 


Translated from the German of Rainer Maria Rilke 


Part Two 
5 


Flower muscle that opens bit by bit 
the meadow-morning of the anemone, 
until into her lap the flowing light 

of the loud sky pours its polyphony, 


muscle of endless receptivity 

tensed in the motionless star of the blossom, 
sometimes so overcome with plenty 

that the call to rest of the setting sun 


can hardly give you back again the furls 
of the wide-sprung edges of the leaves: 
you, resolve and strength of how many worlds! 


We violent beings, we endure longer. 
But when, in which one of all our lives, 
will we at last be open, be receivers? 


Robert Hazel 

















THE MELVILLE-HAWTHORNE RELATIONSHIP 
IN PIERRE AND THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE 


EDWARD G. LUEDERS 


NE of the most intriguing personal relationships in the history of 

American letters is the brief, intense intimacy of Herman Melville 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne between August, 1850, and November, 
1851. As neighbors during this year—only six miles separated their 
homes at Pittsfield and Lenox in Massachusetts—these two were able 
to supplement the admiration each had felt and expressed for the 
other’s work,’ with a personal friendship characterized undoubtedly by 
a rich exchange of ideas and personalities. The fact that Pierre and The 
Blithedale Romance were both written during the winter following 
this year’s intimacy suggests strongly that a study of their relationship 
may illuminate some features of the two novels, and that the novels, 
in turn, may contribute to our knowledge of the biographical rela- 
tionship. 

I 


Three main sources, Melville’s series of letters to Hawthorne, the 
entries of Hawthorne in his notebooks, and the accounts of the Haw- 
thorne family, provide us with a colorful but meager record of the 
many visits and talks of this period. Melville’s letters are remarkable, 
passionate self-revelations culminating in his long, chaotic, emotional 
response to Hawthorne’s comments on Moby Dick. It is evident from 
the content of these letters that Melville, at least, found in the relation- 
ship an intellectual and emotional stimulant that was at once a satis- 
faction and a challenge. Unfortunately, the correspondence has 
remained one-sided for us; Hawthorne’s letters to Melville have not 
survived. 

Insight into the nature of the relationship from Hawthorne’s view- 
point is not, however, totally lacking. In his notebooks appears the 
most direct statement concerning the range and temper of their social 
and intellectual meetings. After one of their customary evenings 
together, Hawthorne recorded: 

Melville and I had a talk about time and eternity, things of this world and the 
next, and books, and publishers, and all possible and impossible matters, that 


lasted pretty deep into the night. At last he rose, and saddled his horse, and 
rode off to his own domicile, and I went to bed. 





1. See Hawthorne’s review of Typee in Randall Stewart, “Hawthorne’s Contributions to the 
Salem Advertiser,” American Literature, V (January, 1934), pp. 328-329; Hawthorne’s 
August 29, 1850, letter to Duyckinck in Willard Thorp, Herman Melville, Representative 
Selections (New York, 1938), p. 423; and Melville’s review, “Hawthorne and His Mosses,” 
also reprinted by Thorp, op. cit., pp. 327-345. 
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This comment would perhaps have been even more revealing if Sophia 
Hawthorne, in preparing her husband’s words for the world, had not 
chosen to ink out the conclusion of the sentence which now reads 
“|. . that lasted pretty deep into the night.” The text of Hawthorne’s 
entry is substantiated by Melville in a letter to Duyckinck in February, 
1851. Lamenting the cancellation of a meeting at Arrowhead, he 
wrote, “He was to have made me a day’s visit, & I had promised myself 
much pleasure in getting him up in my snug room here, & discussing 
the Universe with a bottle of brandy & cigars.” ” 

From other entries in Hawthorne’s notebooks, and from comments 
of Sophia and Julian Hawthorne, we learn that Melville’s visits were 
an accepted part of their life at Lenox. The younger author was a 
great favorite with the Hawthorne children and impressed Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, according to her own account, as “A man with a true, warm 
heart, and a soul and an intellect—with life to his fingertips; earnest, 
sincere, and reverent; very tender and modest. And,” she added, “‘I am 
not sure that he is not a very great man.” ® 

The fact that Hawthorne’s comments are spare and civil in contrast 
to the turbulent emotional outpourings of Melville’s letters has led 
some biographers to interpret the relationship as one of reticent indulg- 
ence on Hawthorne’s part causing acute disappointment and hurt to 
the more enthusiastic Melville. In this light the conclusion of the 
intimate period, brought about by the Hawthornes’ move to West 
Newton, has assumed the proportions of a serious rupture of friendship, 
a traumatic disillusionment for Melville, who had sensed in this com- 
panion the one person to whom he could openly give himself in his 
own terms. Lewis Mumford’s biography of Melville gave currency to 
such an interpretation, but a review of contradictory evidence in this 
matter and in related details has supplanted his extreme judgments.* 
The momentary discomfort Hawthorne expressed in his notebooks after 
their meeting in England years later can safely be ascribed to his failure 
in an attempt to secure a consular appointment for Melville before 
Hawthorne left America. Additional evidence that their friendship was 
not estranged in 1851 is to be found in the affair of the so-called 
“Agatha” story a year later. Melville wrote Hawthorne on August 13, 
1852, sending a tale of shipwreck and marital difficulties which he had 
heard in New Bedford. The story, he felt, was better suited to Haw- 
thorne’s talents than his own. The letter outlines definite suggestions 





2. Quoted by Thorp, op. cit., p. 385. 
3. Mark Van Doren, Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1949), p. 180. 


4. E. K. Brown broke the ground for a more accurate reconstruction of the relationship in 
“Hawthorne, Melville and Ethan Brand,” American Literature, III (March, 1931), pp. 72-75. 
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for handling the story, suggestions which would be remarkably officious 
if relations between the two had become strained. The fact that they 
met in Concord a month later to discuss the potentialities of the story 
precludes the assumption that because neither eventually used the tale 
the incident can be added to the evidence of growing estrangement. 
This episode takes on added significance for a study of Pierre and 
The Blithedale Romance since both novels were written between the 
removal of Hawthorne from Lenox and the writing of the “Agatha” 
letter.° 

But the marshalling of all this evidence demonstrates only that 
there was no overt alienation. It need not dictate to our conjecture of 
the deeper effects such a unique relationship must have had on both 
men. The gap between their personalities in some respects seems as 
great as the affinity of their artistic searchings. Melville, at the time 
of their intimacy, was thirty-one, a young man bursting with a glorious 
impatience to explore within himself the regions of soul and heart 
that his previous work had only touched; Hawthorne, the man who 
had contributed so much to this impatience, had already, in middle 
age, written his masterpiece. Youthful ardor, if it ever had been his, 
had given way to a more comfortable civility. These distinctions are 
crystallized and their implications are foreshadowed in a remark from 
Julian Hawthorne’s reminiscences of his father: 


. if he [chatted with friends or] talked metaphysics with Herman Melville 
on the hills of Berkshire, he would aim to appear in each instance a man like 
as they were; he would have the air of being interested in their interests and 
viewing life by their standards. Of course, this was only apparent; the real man 
stood aloof and observant.® 


Such a picture as Julian Hawthorne gives us would be just as credible, 
just as valid in its psychological implications, if we were to substitute 
the figure of either Miles Coverdale or Plotinus Plinlimmon for that 
of Hawthorne, and the figure of Hollingsworth or Pierre Glendinning 
for that of Melville. 

It would be odd indeed if this and the many other links which 
connect Pierre and The Blithedale Romance were mere coincidence. 
The last record we have of the intimacy in the Berkshires is Melville’s 
high-pitched, almost frenzied letter expressing his elation at Haw- 
thorne’s comments on Moby Dick. It was written in November, 1851. 
Immediately afterward the two began work on Pierre and Blithedale. 





5. Of lesser significance in determining the state of the friendship at this time is the fact that 
Melville was among the list of friends to whom Hawthorne directed Ticknor to send 
complimentary copies of The Blithedale Romance. 


6. Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1885), I, pp. 88-89. 
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The novels were published within a few months of each other early in 
1852. The circumstances certainly suggest that these two novels were 
the proving grounds for the effects left by the impact of author upon 
author, personality upon personality, and genius upon genius during 
their intimate relationship. 


II 


A study of Pierre and The Blithedale Romance side by side reveals 
many points of comparison, some of sharp contrast. The similarities, 
however, are remarkably frequent, suggesting in their number that 
the discussions of Melville and Hawthorne at Pittsfield and Lenox 
dwelt on some details of technique, subject matter, symbolism, and 
character. 

Hawthorne, for the first time, wrote a novel against conspicuously 
contemporary, even autobiographical, settings. Allowing Coverdale 
to narrate the tale from a first-person point of view, Hawthorne gave 
his readers their most candid approach to the author, his methods 
of observation, his artistic beliefs and doubts. Although Melville had 
used autobiographical material for his early books, his two previous 
excursions into metaphysical, psychological allegory, Mardi and Moby 
Dick, were autobiographical chiefly in the extent to which they drew 
on his experiences at sea for setting and atmosphere. In Pierre, how- 
ever, he tried his hand for the first time at a land-locked novel. Accord- 
ing to Professor Murray,’ the correspondence of characters in Pierre 
to real persons in Melville’s career is almost complete. Although some 
of the connections Murray suggests are rather remote when isolated, 
the tendency of the novelist to draw on his own family and acquaint- 
ances for his cast in Pierre is unmistakable. The correspondence of 
“props” and geographical settings, such as the phaeton of Pierre’s 
grandfather, Memnon Rock, and the Mount of Titans, to actual 
memories from Melville’s past extends even further the personal 
involvement of the author in his story. This highly personal factor 
is perhaps not as surprising in Pierre as it is in Hawthorne’s novel. 
Subjective involutions of thought had been a rising crescendo in Mel- 
ville’s writing, but Hawthorne had never before revealed himself and 
his artistic incubus in as direct a fashion as he did in the thinly- 
disguised Miles Coverdale. The autobiographical approach is further 
demonstrated by the choice of literary protagonists in both novels. 
Pierre, the author, becomes Melville the author, and Coverdale, while 





7. Henry A. Murray, in the introduction to his edition of Pierre (New York, 1949), bases 
his psychological study of Pierre, and, through him, Melville, largely on the strong evidence 
of autobiographical correspondence in the novel. 
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submitted more modestly as a minor poet, is still able to serve as a 
literary mouthpiece for his creator. In each novel the author makes 
a conscious subjective presentation of himself. 

The personal distrust and disapproval of contemporary New Eng- 
land reforms and reformers which is thematic in The Blithedale 
Romance is more direct than the satirizing of the “new-light Apostles” 
in Pierre, because of Hawthorne’s personal involvement in the Brook 
Farm society which provided him with both setting and social milieu 
for his romance. Melville, however, was nonetheless critical of the 
transcendentalists who went about “muttering the Kantian Categories 
through teeth and lips dry and dusty as any miller’s, with the crumbs 
of Graham crackers.” It is difficult to imagine the intimate talks in the 
Berkshires going on very long before turning to the timely philosophic 
subjects provided by the intellectual ferment of transcendentalism in 
New England. The fact that both offered their most articulate criti- 
cism of the transcendental enthusiasts in their next books seems to 
indicate an essential agreement on the subject which demanded expres- 
sion in their writing. 

Both Pierre and Blithedale employ at times a rather flippant humor 
that carries a tongue-in-cheek kind of writing further than either 
novelist had attempted before—or would again.* The sentimental 
satire of Melville’s opening scenes at Saddle Meadows is charged with a 
peculiarly sardonic facetiousness that, despite the broadness of its 
strokes, never obscures the nervous, tragic temper of the book. When 
the scene changes from the idyllic countryside to the catacombs of the 
city, the satire changes to morose tragedy, and the glib, blithe humor 
becomes galvanic irony. In like manner, Hawthorne begins his novel 
in a cheerful vein, allowing Coverdale to observe in an easy, offhand 
way the scenes and people about him. The dialogue between Coverdale 
and Zenobia is surprisingly flippant for the usually austere Hawthorne. 
These two send quips back and forth that at times sound more like 
the dialogue of a sophisticated stage play than that of a mid-nineteenth- 
century romance. The humorous portraiture of Brook Farm and its 
company in the chapter called ‘“A Modern Arcadia” is telling satire 
but still keeps good-natured flippancy from displaying any ragged edges 
of malice. As the plot of the romance advances, however, the light- 
heartedness of its author is submerged in the melodrama that develops. 





8. It might be held that the opening adventures of Ishmael in Moby Dick are comparable in 
their humor. The distinction, however, can be made between the humor which in this 
instance comes from the adventures themselves, and the satirically humorous attitude which 
Melville imposes on the opening sections of Pierre through interpolations and the author’s 

interpretation of the otherwise commonplace activities at Saddle Meadows. 
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Although Coverdale maintains a certain amount of objectivity through- 
out (at least until the disclosure of his “secret” at the curtain-call), 
the easy narrative of the op. ning sections is untenable in the face of the 
dramatic developments which follow. 

An interesting contrast in the views of the two novelists arises from 
the two-part division of locale in both books. Each author places his 
characters early in a peaceful countryside. Then, as action quickens 
and drama mounts, he moves them to the city. Melville’s city, however, 
is completely humorless and dreary, while Hawthorne, through Cover- 
dale, finds relief and pleasure in metropolitan surroundings. Although 
the grace and peace of Blithedale were appreciated, the close intimacy 
of his intellectual companions there made it, in some ways, more con- 
fining to his spirit than did the anonymity in the midst of the bustling 
city. Compare the arrival of Coverdale in the city with the beginning 
of Pierre’s self-imposed exile from Saddle Meadows and a distinction 
between these two autobiographical heroes is immediately drawn. 
Coverdale situates himself comfortably in a hotel, and, despite the 
lingering fascination of Blithedale and romantic friends there, settles 
back to survey the city. 


Whatever had been my taste for solitude and natural scenery, yet the thick, 
foggy, stifled element of cities, the entangled life of many men together, sordid 
as it was, and empty of the beautiful, took quite as strenuous a hold upon my 
mind. I felt as if there could never be enough of it. Each characteristic sound 
was too suggestive to be passed over unnoticed. Beneath me and around me, 
I heard the stir of [all the city sounds and activities]—it is ridiculous to think 
what an interest they had for me!? 


But Pierre! What unfortunate traveler has ever had a more depress- 
ing, sordid reception by an indifferent city? From the moment his 
stage hits the rough cobblestone streets Pierre must tilt against the 
civilized world! The night of his arrival becomes a nightmare symbolic 
of the odds against which he is pitted. The city is the horrible, crass, 
dismal personification of all the civilized, social forces which will 
eventually crush the self-righteous, struggling Pierre in its maw. 
Although each author provides an impassive, unromantic foil for the 
tragic irony of his death scene—the matter-of-fact farmer, Silas Foster, 
in Blithedale, and the ‘“‘squat-framed, asthmatic turnkey” in Pierre— 
the contrast in their use of country-city scenes is sustained by Haw- 
thorne’s return to a peaceful rural river-bank for his tragic climax." 





9. The Blithedale Romance, pp. 208-209. This and subsequent quotations from Blithedale are 
from Vol. VIII of The Complete Writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne, published in Boston, 
1900, by Houghton, Mifflin. 

10. Randall Stewart’s biography, Nathaniel Hawthorne (New Haven, 1948), pp. 118-119, pro- 
vides an interesting sidelight on this discussion in its assertion that “Hawthorne and 

Melville talked of making an excursion together to New York but never got around to it.” 
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While many of the correspondences between these two novels might 
well have occurred by mere chance, they appear consistent with what 
we know and can surmise of the relationship that served as a bio- 
graphical prelude for their authors. Thus the minor details of shade- 
pulling in the city assume at least an indirect connection with the 
talks at Lenox and Pittsfield. Pierre-Melville, it will be remembered, 
in the tumultuous closing chapters of the book finds the “‘mystic-mild”’ 
face of Plinlimmon meeting his from a window across from his own. 
The two have no enmity; in fact, the metaphysical pamphlet of the other 
had been read by Pierre with enough interest to sway him from his 
troubles at a moment of personal crisis. Yet the face says to him, 
“Vain! ... Fool! .. . Quit!” 


But when he mentally interrogated the face . . . there was no response. For that 
face did not respond to anything. Did I not say before that that face was some- 
thing separate and apart; a face by itself? Now, anything which is thus a thing 
by itself never responds to any other thing. . . . Though this face in the tower 
was so clear and so mild; though the gay youth Apollo was enshrined in that 
eye, and paternal old Saturn sat crosslegged on that ivory brow; yet somehow 
to Pierre the face at last wore a sort of malicious leer... . And now it said to 
him—Ass, ass, ass! ™ 


In an effort to relieve the situation, Pierre covers the window with 
muslin, shutting off the face from his view. The details of this incident, 
with Pierre’s discomfort in spite of himself, are strong enough in their 
suggestion of Julian Hawthorne’s picture of his father as Melville’s 
companion to make us stop over the passage. Did Melville sense a 
lack of sympathy in Hawthorne’s friendly attention? Did he subjec- 
tively imagine Hawthorne had accepted his enthusiasms with com- 
panionable but cold derision? 

Pierre’s discomfort in this episode is even more striking when com- 
pared with the vigil of Coverdale at his hotel window, looking into 
Zenobia’s window in the boarding house across the way. The medita- 
tions of Coverdale at this time are particularly self-revealing. 


With the power, perhaps, to act in the place of destiny and avert misfortune 
from my friends, I had resigned them to their fate. That cold tendency, between 
instinct and intellect, which made me pry with a speculative interest into 
people’s passions and impulses, appeared to have gone far towards unhuman- 
izing my heart.’” 


When Zenobia at length discovers the face of Coverdale peering at her, 
she lets down the linen shade which “fell like the drop-curtain of a 
theater, in the interval between the acts.” The sequences of both face- 
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at-the-window scenes are parallel with but one alteration. For Melville 
the autobiographical character was being peered at; for Hawthorne 
he was doing the peering. One wonders if in some subtle way the 
figure of the face looking from window to window with silent effect 
were not inspired by the talks between Melville and Hawthorne— 
perhaps even discussed with each one thinking later of himself at one 
window or the other. 

Little has been said thus far of the women in the two novels, 
yet therein lies one of the most obvious correspondences. The subject 
of the two pairs of heroines has been admirably explored by F. I. Car- 
penter,'* and needs only passing comment here. 

Melville had never before allowed such women characters to enter 
into the themes of his novels. His use of the dark, romantic woman 
contrasting with a light, pure heroine was almost certainly learned, 
at least partly, from Hawthorne. The dark women—women of worldly 
experience and moral stain, like Zenobia and Isabel—are connected 
with the creative urge. They are creatures of the imagination, romantic 
and dangerous. The women of the conscience are presented as symbols 
of white purity, passive rather than active, almost untouchable for all 
their benevolence, descended in some remote way, perhaps, from 
medieval Mariolatry, certainly not from any genealogy of Eros. Al- 
though Hawthorne achieved some sort of balance between the two in 
Hester Prynne, the heroines of his later novels follow the convention 
of the black-and-white split between worldly beauty and unworldly 
purity. Artistic ambivalence comes of the blonde-brunette, light-dark 
symbolism of the heroines in both Pierre and Blithedale. Isabel and 
Zenobia are the alluring, mysterious, soulfully attractive characters, but 
the purity and innocence of Lucy and Priscilla seem to be, inevitably, 
the winning characteristics for Melville and Hawthorne. Even the 
girls’ names comply with the formula: Lucy for lux or light, and 
Priscilla, suggesting Puritanical innocence; Isabel (oath of Bel) and 
Zenobia (ancient queen of Palmyra) suggesting worldly, perhaps 
un-Christian associations. 

Since Lucy and Isabel are inextricably involved in most of the 
“Ambiguities” of Melville’s sub-title, it is not surprising that some 
liberties are taken with the conventional dark-and-light stereotypes 
for heroines. If, as Murray suggests, the girls are to be viewed as 
“anima,” or projections of Melville’s self-image, they must be particu- 
larly suited to the poles of Pierre’s dilemma. Thus Lucy is a more 
human, believable figure than Priscilla. Her selfless love and under- 
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standing make her attraction as human in its pull as Isabel’s is for 
Pierre. Thus Isabel’s hazy background, although it is as romantic as 
Zenobia’s, is ambiguous to the end, while Hawthorne fills in the 
adventures of his heroine to satisfy the curiosity and balance of his 
critical reader. And, finally, Pierre dies attempting to hold both women 
at his side, having recognized his duty and his love for both. Only 
the ambiguous doubts about the validity of Isabel’s sisterhood serve 
to elevate the purity of his relationship to Lucy. He is willing to 
relinquish neither of them, while Coverdale is constrained to announce 
in the finale his own love for the pure but anemic Priscilla. 


Il 


The theme of Reason versus the Heart, intellectual detachment 
versus emotional dedication, is central in both Pierre and The Blithe- 
dale Romance. Each novel studies an idealist who is defeated by the 
excessiveness of his idealism. The difference in approach, however, 
provides us with the most definitive contrast in respect to the nature 
of the impressions each author took away from the meetings they 
shared in 1851. Hawthorne observes the destroying philanthropic 
obsession of Hollingsworth with detached consideration and final con- 
demnation; Melville involves himself personally in the fate of his 
overzealous hero to the extent of imposing his own difficulties, doubts, 
and despair, along with his own courage and defiance, in the chaotic 
thoughts and actions of Pierre. His sympathy with his hero is patent. 
“I stand for the heart. To dogs with the head!” he had written in a 
letter to Hawthorne. “I had rather be a fool with a heart, than Jupiter 
Olympus with his head.” The echo of this passage is heard in Pierre’s 
epithet for himself: “the fool of Truth, the fool of Virtue, the fool 
of Fate” along with his description of Plinlimmon at the window with 
“the gay youth Apollo” in his eye, and “the paternal old Saturn” 
on his brow. 

Although the melodramatic plot of The Blithedale Romance often 
competes with the theme of Hollingsworth’s idealistic obsession, and the 
fascination of the characters revealed in Zenobia and Coverdale lead 
the reader away from continual concern for that theme, we cannot 
conclude that Hawthorne intended it to be merely a supplementary 
element in the romance. Indeed, the title under which he wrote the 
first half of the novel was simply Hollingsworth.’ The portrayal of 
that character, then, was the primary intention of the book. We are 
left to speculate on the reasons for the change in the title. It coincides 
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with a veering away from the Hollingsworth theme at about the half- 
way point to dwell on the more conventionally romantic elements of the 
plot. The moral to be drawn from Hollingsworth’s “character and 
errors” lies dormant through the melodramatic action of the last 
half of the book to be reawakened only at the very end in a paragraph 
of didactic observation. 

Shall we assume, as Murray does, that the “estrangement” reached 
between Hawthorne and Melville—even if it caused no rift on the sur- 
face of their relationship—‘‘was so mutually traumatic that each of 
them felt compelled to write an interpretation, an apologia, a vindi- 
cation, of his own position?” '° The evidence seems strongly in favor 
of such an assumption. The relationship of Coverdale and Hollings- 
worth, of Plinlimmon and Pierre is the relationship of Hawthorne and 
Melville all over again. It is the successful, compromising, rational 
intellect versus the emotional, ideal-seeking failure. Each relationship 
is, on the surface, free of animosity or hostility, yet the differences set 
the men apart and plague their consciences. Coverdale’s association 
with Hollingsworth begins promisingly. Not until his convalescence 
at Blithedale does Coverdale express a growing ambivalence towards 
his companion. He observes that some social situations would ‘‘quicken 
his divine power of sympathy, and make him, while their influence 
lasted, the tenderest man and the truest friend on earth.” By and 
by, however, one would grow “‘drearily conscious that Hollingsworth 
had a closer friend than ever you could be; and this friend was the 
cold, spectral monster which he had himself conjured up, and on 
which he was wasting all the warmth of his heart, and of which, at 
last—as these men of mighty purpose so invariably do—he had grown 
to be the bond slave.” '®* The passage reminds us of a remark concerned 
with monsters in Melville’s last letter to Hawthorne, “Leviathan is not 
the biggest fish;—I have heard of Krakens.” 

This final letter of Melville’s tempts further speculation in connection 
with the Coverdale-Hollingsworth relationship. Coverdale had been 
wary of his companion’s idealistic goal, but had remained casually 
observant until Hollingsworth finally offered to make him an active 
ally in his cause. When a yes or no decision is forced on Coverdale, 
he is almost won by the enthusiasm and sincerity of his friend. ““Cover- 
dale,” concludes Hollingsworth after his moving plea to join forces, 
“there is not the man in this wide world whom I can love as I could 
you. Do not forsake me!” This is certainly the emotional appeal which 
Melville offered tacitly to the author he admired so completely. Cover- 
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dale’s response might well parallel the realization of personal complicity 
that came when Hawthorne read in Melville’s letter this interpretation 
of his comments on Moby Dick: 

You did not care a penny for the book, But, now and then as you read, 
you understood the pervading thought that impelled the book—and that you 
praised. Was it not so? ... Once you hugged the ugly Socrates because you saw 
the flame in the mouth, and heard the rushing of the demon,—the familiar,— 
and recognized the sound; for you have heard it in your own solitudes.’” 


Miles Coverdale, recalling the force and drama of Hollingsworth’s plea, 
“Strike hands with me, and from this moment you shall never again 
feel the languor and vague wretchedness of an indolent or half-occupied 
man,” wrote: 

As I look back upon this scene . . . there is still a sensation as if Hollings- 
worth had caught hold of my heart, and were pulling it towards him with an 
almost irresistible force. It is a mystery to me how I withstood it.?§ 
Coverdale, faced with a decision, turned his back on Hollingsworth’s 
proposition. The Melville-Hawthorne correspondence, with the excep- 
tion of the “Agatha” letter, appears to have ceased after November, 
1851. 

One more area remains to be explored in Pierre—the philosophical 
pamphlet of Plinlimmon, “Chronometricals and Horologicals.” Since 
it deals with the contrast between Christian ideals and worldly pro- 
cedures, it is especially germane to the contrast between heart and 
reason already discussed. The symbols indicated in the title refer to 
two methods of measuring time, God’s method and man’s method. 
The talks late into the evenings of 1851 ‘‘about time and eternity, 
things of this world and the next” could easily be the source of 
Melville’s speculations. 

The pamphlet lies at the center of the problems around which both 
Pierre and Blithedale revolve. The Pierre-Plinlimmon controversy— 
chronometer versus horologe, Christ versus Bacon—can justifiably be 
thought of as heart (Eros) versus head (Reason), or, by further 
application, Melville versus Hawthorne. It is significant that Pierre 
provides no rebuttal to Plinlimmon’s considerations; indeed, he is in- 
trigued by them and adds his own speculations from time to time 
to support them. He cannot grasp them wholeheartedly, nor can he 
contest their reason. His only answer comes, characteristically, in 
terms of action. By holding tenaciously to his idealism in the face of 
despair, disappointment, and confusion, he makes his reply to the 
cold reasoning of Plinlimmon. He holds no articulate quarrel with the 
author of the pamphlet, even though he is haunted by his visage. 
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Instead, he persists in the pursuits of the heart which had brought 
him to his tragic situation. For Pierre, for Melville, there seemed 
no compromise. 

In his June, 1851, letter to Hawthorne, Melville had stated his 
conviction in comparable terms: 


The reason the mass of men fear God, and at bottom dislike Him, is because 
they rather distrust His heart, and fancy Him all brain like a watch. 


Plinlimmon’s preference for chronometers in earthly affairs was no 
more possible for Melville than it was for Pierre. It was narrow and 
uninspired. In Plinlimmon, as in Hawthorne, of whom Melville wrote 
familiarly to Duyckinck as early as February, 1851, there was “a good 
deal lacking to the plump sphericality of the man. . . . He doesn’t 
patronize the butcher—he needs roast beef, done rare.” 

We would err greatly if we were to affix the sub-title Portrait of 
Hawthorne and Melville to Pierre and The Blithedale Romance. As 
remarkable as the correlations in the novels may be, such a reading 
would be unjust to the genius of both authors. The literary artist takes 
his impulse from the world he lives in and the people he observes, but 
his method distills experience in a process of alchemy which changes 
the base metal into a more brilliant, durable product. Both these novels 
are unique products of unique minds. The interaction of these minds 
during the year which preceded the writing of the novels evidently 
provided much of the impulse that each author turned to his own 
artistic purpose. 

Even the failure of both novels to match the artistry of previous 
works by both authors has its basis in the relationship of Hawthorne 
and Melville. The same confused ambivalence is present in fiction 
as was experienced in fact. Hawthorne presents a definite moral drawn 
from the ruling passions of Hollingsworth, but his certainty is miti- 
gated by the doubts about his own ways which he allows Coverdale 
to reveal. The “satirical temper” of Pierre, as Professor Braswell pointed 
out,'® has Melville mocking his own too idealistic self in a personal 
allegory which he allows to end without having cleared up even the 
basic ambiguity. Each author, while writing his exegesis of the funda- 
mental impasse reached in their relationship, recognized imperfections 
in his own makeup as well as those which were displayed by his com- 
panion. The novels, therefore, insofar as they may have been inspired 
by the period of intimacy in the Berkshires, are turned both inward 
and outward in an attempt to resolve the contrasts between their 
authors. They provide us with a valuable commentary on the relation- 
ship between two unique and forceful literary personalities. 
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OLD EPHRAIM 
CORALIE McCARTY BEYERS 


fem ARE many varieties of bear stories, but the ones I like best 
are those my grandfather, Frank M. Young, used to tell, drawn 
from a vast fund of stories that he had collected about the settlers of 
the early West. His stories became family tradition partly because they 
brimmed with blood and hair-breadth escape and partly because he felt 
so personal an interest in the bears themselves that we were caught 
up in his enthusiasm for the grizzly of the Rocky Mountains. In his 
tales, all factual and personally verified through correspondence or 
journey, he tried to select those which showed the courage, strength, 
and cunning of the bears that harrassed the stockmen and thwarted 
many a hunter of the frontier, and which showed as well the mettle of 
the men who encountered the grizzlies in combat. Something more, 
however, than action and adventure characterizes Grandfather’s stories. 
Something of the native majesty of the grizzly bear and his wilderness 
domain, something of the ingloriousness of man’s encroachment upon 
them brings in a note of pathos; and our admiration for the brave 
men of the stories was qualified perhaps by twinges of regret for the 
silver-tipped titans who are gone. 

Several years ago our family spent a summer at a cabin in the pine 
woods behind Mt. Timpanogos. City children from the Midwestern 
plains, my brother and [| listened spellbound to the tales Grandfather 
could call to mind with the ease of a lumber camp cook. More graphic 
far than mere words was the occasional sedulous swing of his head as 
he imitated the grizzly’s gait or snuffed and growled so convincingly 
that I fearfully expected the door to be burst open at any moment from 
the swipe of a steely paw. Inside, the protective circle of family and 
fire held safety in a warm cup, but outside the cabin the wind was full 
of dark sounds, and the nightly trek along the narrow and bushy trail 
to the outdoor plumbing was an anxious ordeal; not even my flashlight’s 
reassuring beam was sufficient to dispel the ghosts of the Wasatch bears 
who stalked again the deep mountain woods. 

Grandfather never over-dramatized his stories; they needed no embel- 
lishment to heighten their interest or excitement. And though he spoke 
of wildness his language was always that of the civilized man, school- 
trained. He would begin by stretching his legs to the fire, settling him- 
self comfortably into the chair, perhaps running an inspirational hand 
through his long white hair, and then introduce his tale in the innocent 


guise of casual reminiscence: 
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There aren’t many grizzly bears left anymore, but at one time they 
were numerous in this range and were often encountered by the early 
trappers who made their peltry caches in what was at that time called 
Willow Valley by the Indians but which was changed to Cache Valley 
by the trappers in Utah about 1824. In fact, it wasn’t an uncommon 
occurrence for grizzlies to be killed there both in the valley and the 
mountains by the early Mormon settlers of the locality. Finally the 
bears were nearly all driven away or killed by the sheepmen crowding 
the range, and only one bear remained as King of the Mountain, and 
that one was Old Ephraim. 

Old Ephraim was some bear; in fact, around Cache Valley his story 
has become almost legend. He was called Old Ephraim because he had 
the same habits and elusive orneriness as an earlier California grizzly 
known by that name. For many years he ranged the Wasatch Moun- 
tains between Bear Lake and Cache Valley, ravaging the sheep camps. 
Often he would visit the sheep herds south of Bear Lake and stir things 
up until he grew restless and felt the need of new pastures, when he 
would disappear. When he was missed, one of the sheepmen of this 
region would drop a card to the sheepmen over at the head of Ogden 
Canyon range saying, “Watch out, Ephraim is coming over the hill to 
visit you.” And the old bear would actually appear among them within 
a short time of the warning. Then when his escapades in the Ogden 
Canyon country had let up, the Bear Lake boys would get the message: 
“Ephraim must be showing preference for your mutton. He is gone 
from here.” This sort of exchange went on for several years until Old 
Ephraim became a legendary figure. Yet no one ever saw the owner of 
the big tracks. How he kept himself concealed for so many years is a 
mystery, but invisible he was. He took his meals quite regularly from 
plump mutton on the hoof, and no doubt he also took his mud baths 
and his mid-day siestas and carried on a normal grizzly bear routine, 
but no human being ever happened to run on to him in the flesh. 
Shadowy, imperturbable, calculating and shrewd, Old Ephraim out- 
smarted every attempt to catch him; for many years he carried on his 
costly plundering undisturbed. 

Well, sir, up in the high timber country beyond Rick’s Canyon was 
a sheepman named Frank Clark. He had a camp on a hill in a little 
clearing beyond an aspen patch at the head of several hollows. The 
range he occupied had been abandoned about twelve years earlier by 
other owners because of the numerous killings by bears. But Clark 
and his partner decided to move in and stick it out because up there 
was much green forage. During these twelve years the two men had 
killed twenty-two bears and had been only too well aware of a huge 
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grizzly making periodic visits to their herds, but neither man had ever 
seen him. From the size of the tracks and the habits of the bear the men 
knew their sheep had been picked out to satisfy the hunger pangs of 
that infamous marauder Old Ephraim. 

One day Clark’s partner was out with the sheep at the head of 
Trail Hollow. The sheep were peacefully feeding, and the herder was 
sitting on a log, lazily whittling, at the edge of a sagebrush park of about 
an acre area. For no reason at all he suddenly looked around him and 
there just on the other edge of the clearing was the largest grizzly bear 
he had ever seen. The great beast stopped in his walk and sized up the 
man with a cool glance, then leisurely slouched across the clearing 
into the aspen trees and was gone. The surprised herder mopped his 
forehead for a long minute while realization sank in on him; when it 
did he grabbed up his high-power rifle that had rested at his side and 
made a beeline through the thickets, not after the bear but in the 
opposite direction of his trail, toward camp. 

Clark was busy peeling white spuds for the evening’s meal when his 
breathless partner burst into camp. Waving his gun wildly in the air 
he shouted, “I’ve seen him! I’ve seen him with my own eyes!” 

“Seen what?” asked Clark, slowing not a stroke in his potato 
scraping. 

“Old Ephraim!” Terror and triumph vied for dominance in Pete’s 
voice, which was hoarse from excitement and running. 

“Well, did you shoot him?” queried the unruffled Frank, always a 
cool character, and now irritatingly so. 

“Hell no, I didn’t,” Pete snorted. “And if you are so set on shooting 
that damn grizzly you can just go and get him yourself, because I don’t 
want nothing doing with him.” 

It took several minutes for Pete’s pride to recover its customary 
buoyancy and for his breathing to sound less like a bellows; then he told 
of the strange apparition he had seen in the sage bark. No sooner 
had he finished than Frank banged the supper pot onto the ground, 
reached for his gun, and beckoned Pete to follow him. The two men 
hurried back to the same spot where the bear had been seen. There 
they examined the tracks deep in the loose top soil with great care, 
following them to the damp wallow behind the willows above the creek 
where Old Ephraim had apparently enjoyed a mid-day siesta in the 
soft ooze. Clark looked all around him at the thick undergrowth and 
the slender aspens, his brow furrowing with thought. “Well,” he said 
finally, “I guess I can fix that bear all right.” 

Back in camp he got out the cumbersome steel bear trap they always 
carried with them in the supply wagon. Clark took it up to the wallow 
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and set it there, attaching the big chain to a heavy log drag, and care- 
fully covering up all signs both of the trap and his tracks. Satisfied, 
he went down to camp. In two days he was back at the wallow to 
check; to his surprise he found the trap lying right side up and unsprung 
on the bank. “You cunning devil,” he cursed admiringly. Painstak- 
ingly he worked to reset the trap and again left it. Two more days 
passed with the sheepmen taking extra precautions to keep their herd 
safely together. When Clark visited the wallow for the third time 
he discovered another surprise. Wily Ephraim had been back, all right, 
but he had dug out a new wallow below the old one, scratched a 
channel with his huge paws from the old one to allow the water and 
muddy ooze to drain down into the new bed, and there he had had his 
mud bath. The torn up ground around the new wallow was ample 
evidence of his victorious pleasure. The big tracks seemed deeper and 
larger than before as though the new triumph had swelled Old 
Ephraim’s physical measurements as well as his conceit. 

By this time Clark was getting mad, and the madder he got the more 
determined to lick this grizzly he became. He sorted through the 
supplies at camp and hauled up to the wallow this time a heavy eleven- 
foot-long chain; he attached one end to the trap chain and strung 
out the larger one to an unobtrusive drag, set the trap with its empty 
steel jaws gaping in the fresh wallow, covered up his signs and left. 
Early the next day Pete rode down the canyon for the mail, a two-day 
trip. “You ain’t nervous or nothing, are you, Frank?” he had asked 
with some concern before leaving. “Shucks no,” Clark had guffawed 
and waved him jovially away. 

But that night alone in his tent he was not so sure. Milky clouds 
obscured the moon and the night wind stirred uneasily in the aspen 
patch above the camp. Clark never knew at just what time it hap- 
pened, but he later reckoned that he had been sleeping about two 
hours. Suddenly he was awakened by an unearthly noise, a monstrous 
reverberating sound between an anguished bellow and a groan, but 
tremendously loud and apparently very close. Clark sat up in bed 
motionless, his eyes struggling with the pitchy darkness of the tent. 
He could hear other sounds, a melee of turmoil as the camp horses, 
terrified, bolted down the clearing, bells ringing and hobble chains 
clanking. The little dog which always slept near him whined piteously 
and, trembling with fear, hunkered down under the bedding beside 
him. There was the taste of ashes in Clark’s dry mouth. 

Again the awful roar shook the night, this time nearer. Clark 
remained in his bedroll seemingly without power to move, all his 
energy concentrated in his straining eyes and ears as he tried to locate 
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the source of the fearful disturbance. He stood the suspense as long as 
he could; then, fumbling in the dark to lace up his boots, he took 
his rifle and cautiously peered out of the tent to investigate. Cold was 
the gun stock in his hands, but its chill touch gave confidence and a 
feeling of security to the sheepman. Thus bolstered he walked rapidly 
about seventy-five yards down to the main hollow and turned up the 
trail. The dog cringed close to his heels, never once venturing an 
exploring sortie of her own. 

Clark had gone perhaps a hundred yards up the trail when to his 
horror he heard another shattering roar, but this one behind him. In a 
cold sweat he realized that he had passed within ten feet of whatever 
the thing was. He felt his scalp creep; fear gripped him until he felt 
weak in the bowels. Dry-throated he turned and stumbled up the 
hillside to a big pine tree. Close under the protective spreading lower 
branches he crouched, wary, listening, frightened. 

He was afraid to try to get back to the tent, for the beast, whatever 
it was, was between him and the camp. Temporarily safe at least under 
the tree Clark caught his breath and scanned the trail below dimly 
seen in the pale wash of moonlight. He thought it must be a bear; 
the bellow was not like the high scream of a cat, and no other animal 
of the mountains was big enough to emit that ear-bursting, hair- 
raising sound. But he could not account for all the turmoil and wailing 
from a bear. He crept closer to the tree trunk. There he waited for the 
next move or sound from the bear. 

Time passed slowly, each minute stretched by apprehension. Occa- 
sionally the dog whimpered and twitched nervously. Clark felt his own 
flesh crawl and he was shivering with fear and cold. He gave his legs 
a brisk rub and discovered that in his haste to find the bear he had 
forgotten to pull on his pants. Alone he sat huddled over his rifle. Far 
down the draw he could hear the diminishing and lonely clangor of 
the horses’ bells. At intervals the terrible roars continued, now close 
at hand, now in the distance. Finally they subsided all together. But 
Clark decided to stay quietly safe where he was rather than venture 
the risk of getting back to camp, despite his chilled and cramped 
condition. Not once did he close his eyes the rest of the night, nor 
had he any desire to. Morning came at last and when it was light 
enough Clark mustered courage to slip down to the trail. Now the 
woods were heavy with early morning quiet. Carefully he picked 
his noiseless way, a droll backwoods figure in bedraggled long under- 
wear and high boots, watching sharply for any movement in the willows 
alongside, his gun cocked and ready in his hands. Suddenly he heard 
that awesome roar again, down the hollow and on the farther side. 
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This time more determined than daunted he crept down to the location 
where he figured the animal was. 

Almost at once he discerned a patch of grayish brown showing 
through the willows startlingly close to where he stood. He fired at it. 
The bullet twanged in the high still air of early morning. Clark jammed 
another long cartridge into the gun-breech and eyed the willow clump. 
Suddenly, with the deliberate massive movements of a giant automa- 
ton, a huge grizzly reared up above those willows, his immense shaggy 
brown back toward Clark. The beast turned slowly, as if on a pivot, 
with his pointed nose winnowing the air in noisy gusts. The man 
nearly froze with consternation. The angry little yellow eyes spotted 
Clark; dropping with a grunt to all fours Old Ephraim started toward 
him, crashing ruinously through the willows and low scrubby bushes. 
On his left front foot hung the bear trap, its steel teeth deep in 
the flesh of the forearm; the chain of the trap and the eleven 
feet of heavy log chain were wrapped around that left arm just as care- 
fully as if a human being had done the job. Clark was scared: trap 
and bear were explanation enough for the previous night’s demoniac 
furor. Despite the temporary numbing of his senses he knew that only 
prompt action could save his skin now. 

The bear was moving directly at him, rapidly closing the gap between 
them. Clark raised his gun, steeling himself to draw a steady bead, 
and fired. The shot hit home. The grizzly dropped, but was up again 
in a minute, shaking his ponderous head and coming on. The sheep- 
man reloaded frantically and fired again; again the great beast fell, but 
again he recovered his feet to lunge ahead. Blood streamed from the 
half-open mouth; his eyes were red and glaring, and he grunted with 
anguish, frothy bubbles of red issuing from his nose. Still he came on. 
Six times Clark loaded and shot for the heart; unbelievably, six times 
the grizzly dropped only to pull himself grimly up and plunge forward. 
Like an enraged demon, pain-wracked but indomitable, malevolently 
indestructible, he lurched forward. When the bear was only five or 
six feet away Clark turned in desperation and fled down the trail. 

He hadn’t gone more than fifteen yards when he heard his dog snap- 
ping and barking. He looked back. The bear was on the spot he had 
just left. The dog—up to this time so cowering, so afraid—was nipping 
viciously at the beast’s throat, a small gnat-like body of yapping fury 
reckless with restored courage, and the bear was slamming at the dog 
with his free forepaw. This unequal encounter kept the grizzly in one 
spot long enough for Clark to maneuver around to draw a fine bead 
behind Old Ephraim’s ear and fire. This time when the grizzly sagged 
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to the ground he did not get up. Old Ephraim was dead. The sheep- 
men had conquered the range. Shaking and pale Clark collapsed to 
the ground and retched with relief. The dog limped up to the prostrate 
man and licked her wounds, deep little growls in the back of her throat 
rumbling her gratification. 

Not until Pete rode laden back into camp did Clark make any 
effort to go near the grizzly’s carcass. When they got around to skin- 
ning it they found that the head measured sixteen inches across. Later, 
upon investigating the mud wallow where the trap had been set, the 
two men were amazed at the scene of destruction there: the bear, 
terribly enraged and in pain, had torn down small trees in his anger, 
bitten trees off four to six inches in diameter, and had reached up 
nine feet, four inches and bitten a tree half off. The trunks of the larger 
trees in that spot were deeply gashed from the anguished rakings of his 
paws. Everywhere were the big tracks, a criss-cross pattern of torture 
and rage. 

Just to check on this story, I hiked up Logan Canyon to Clark’s 
camp myself and visited him shortly after this same exploit. The signs 
of that night’s torment were still vivid. He showed me the mud 
wallow where the bear had been trapped; I saw with my own eyes 
the imprints of those terrible teeth and the scars of those long claws 
on the tree trunks and the felled saplings. The scene impressed me 
with the thought that mighty are the great even when they are fallen; 
and I could not help feeling a sense of loss up there in that remote 
mountain aspen grove, akin, I like to think, to the mixture of grief 
and awe one would feel when he hears that the king is dead and there 
is none to take his place. 








ON HAUNTED LAND 


Hunting alone that autumn day 
Where barren fields deserted lay, 

Still faintly bearing furrow trace, 

I came to the old garden place. 

The wind made a slight murmur there 
Among the weed stems, brown and bare. 
Beside a path where they were thinned 
A rabbit paused to test the wind 
Where long before he saw the light 
Zinnias and marigolds stood bright. 
My shot rang out and far away 

Went echoing. The rabbit lay 

A little heap of fur that bled. 

I was not glad to see him dead, 

For ghosts were many there before 

I sacrificed one live thing more. 

It seemed I almost saw them stand 
Waiting the motion of my hand; 

As twilight spread like a grey sea, 


I felt them very close to me. 


Clarice Short 























CHAUCER’S PANDARUS 
S. B. NEFF 


ROILUS and Cressida, the earliest long narrative poem in the 

English language, is sometimes said to be the most beautiful. With 
such an extravagant verdict, no one, I think, who knows the poem 
well would be inclined to disagree. It represents the greatest of our 
storytellers at his maturest and his best. As an individual tale it is 
Chaucer’s most pretentious undertaking and his greatest single artistic 
achievement. 

In associating the Troilus with Chaucer’s other works, one thinks 
immediately of The Knight’s Tale. Both are tales of chivalry. Both 
are taken from Boccaccio. Both are the freest sort of adaptations. Both, 
as we now have them, were probably written about the same time. 
The Troilus is an expansion, The Knight’s Tale a contraction, of the 
Italian sources. The Troilus is a passionate love story, with emphasis 
on characterization. The Knight’s Tale is a tale of extravagant adven- 
ture, with the two knights hardly distinguishable from each other and 
the lady who is the object of their affection hardly coming to life at 
all. This different emphasis, certainly intentional on Chaucer’s part, 
has something to do, no doubt, with our estimate of the two tales and 
the greater worth, I believe, in the judgment of most readers, attach- 
ing to the longer of them. 

We have abundant characterization, of course, in many of Chaucer’s 
later tales, some of the best in the world, but none of them except 
the one the knight tells is of a length or of a kind to challenge compari- 
son with the Troilus. There is, however, one thing this longer nar- 
rative has in common with the shorter tales. We find the same ex- 
travagance in the telling of them all. Exaggeration is one of Chaucer’s 
favorite comic devices. This he employs even when he is seemingly 
most serious. Troilus as a hero slays his thousands. As a lover he 
drowns almost in his own tears, and Pandarus almost melts away for 
pity of him. Palamon and Arcite, in The Knight’s Tale, fight in each 
other’s blood up to their ankles. The Wife of Bath is looking for a 
sixth husband, and does not despair of having a seventh and an eighth 
before she dies. Otherwise what point would there be in her mention 
of octogamy? The Pardoner interests Chaucer not because he is a 
rascal but because he is such an accomplished rascal. There is none 
like him, none. No one could sing like Chanticleer. And even the 
Canon’s horse could do one thing surpassing well. The horse, Chaucer 
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says, so sweat that it a wonder was to see. If a horse is going to sweat 
at all, let him do a good job of sweating while he is at it. 

Then, too, there is one thing the shorter tales have in common 
that the Troilus does not have. They are told, with slight exception, 
by someone other than Chaucer. This intervention of the narrator 
between the author and the reader gives The Canterbury Tales a dra- 
matic quality which the Troilus does not have, and very appreciably 
enhances their value. But, even so, I do not think that we would wish 
the longer poem other than it is. We are glad that it is Chaucer him- 
self who is telling this tale. As nowhere else, he becomes an integral, 
an inimitable, an indispensable part of the story. And what we learn 
about him in this narrative is the best and most cherished evidence 
we have as to the sort of person that he really was. His interest, his 
sympathy, his solicitude, in the telling of this tale, are simply without 
bounds. So sorrowful, so affecting, is the story, and such is his concern 
for the unhappy lovers, that he weeps as he sets it down. 

Troilus and Cressida, as everyone knows, is a tale of courtly love. 
The characters in it are given classical names. The background is the 
siege of Troy. But the framework of the story is essentially of Chaucer’s 
own time. Troilus is a medieval knight. Cressida is a medieval lady. 
The two are medieval lovers. They are governed in their behavior by 
the conventions of chivalric love. The ethics of the tale, though not 
always Christian, is on a very high level. It is accepted by Chaucer, 
for the purpose of his story, without question and without apology. 
There is nothing wrong in Troilus’ wooing Cressida as he does, or in 
her surrendering herself to him, as long as their love is genuine, as long 
as they keep it secret and are faithful to each other. There is nothing 
wrong in the part that Pandarus plays in bringing the lovers together. 
The one wrong, lamented and condemned, is Cressida’s seeming in- 
fidelity, and even this the poet would forgive her if he could. 

The code for courtly lovers was an elaborate and exacting one. It 
is not known how closely it was followed or how extensively it was 
practiced in medieval society, but, as an ideal, if not in practice, it is 
believed to have had an elevating and refining influence in the life of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. The idealization of woman has 
been generally found, I believe, to have such an influence in the his- 
tory of the human race, just as it has proved a powerful incentive 
always to artistic creativity. Certainly this is true in Chaucer’s poem. 
All the manly virtues—courage, honor, humility, loyalty, generosity— 
are fostered in Troilus through the awakening and fulfillment of his 
love for Cressida. 
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Chaucer’s poem, as I have said already, is a study in character 
analysis. It has been often likened to a psychological novel. It is a 
treatment of human nature dominated by a ruling passion, an ap- 
proach that we are most familiar with in Shakespeare. Troilus and 
Cressida are great lovers, as Romeo and Juliet are, as Antony and 
Cleopatra are, as Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida are not in any 
comparable measure. 

Chaucer calls the tale a tragedy, and a tragedy it is, though not in 
the strictest sense of the word in critical terminology. It is, the poet 
tells us, a tale of double sorrow, the sorrow of Troilus in winning his 
fair lady, and his yet greater sorrow in later losing her. But Cressida, 
not Troilus, is the tragic figure. It is about her that everything re- 
volves, and it is in her character that the tragic elements are found. 
Troilus is elaborately and well done. The tale begins and ends with 
him. Chaucer does with him precisely what he intends to do. And 
nothing could be better of its kind. But Troilus is cast in the heroic 
not the tragic mold. He is not of a complex nature, as Cressida is. 
There is nothing about him that is difficult to understand. He dies in 
the end, but his death is not the consequence of his great love. 
He dies in battle as he would have died had he never experienced this 
love. 

The only other important character is Pandarus. Others appear— 
Hector, Diephebus, Helen, Cressida’s father Calkas, and her Greek 
lover Diomede. But they are used as background material mainly 
and are incidental in the story. 

Pandarus is taken from Boccaccio, with whom the character origi- 
nates. It is not needful that I go into the nature or the extent of 
Chaucer’s borrowings, but I may say, in passing, that Chaucer’s Pan- 
darus is a very different individual from his Italian prototype, as are 
also the lovers Troilus and Cressida. Pandarus, as Chaucer portrays 
him, is primarily a comic character, one of the happiest embodiments 
of the comic spirit to be found anywhere in literature. There is not 
the variety of wit and humor, the vast resourcefulness, and the abound- 
ing vitality in him that there is in Falstaff, but there is in him never- 
theless a God’s plenty of these rare qualities. 

Still, while this is true, the comparison of Pandarus with Falstaff 
is not an apt one. Falstaff is used solely for comic purposes. Pan-, 
darus is much more than simply a comic figure. Falstaff is responsible 
for much of the low comedy in the plays in which he appears. There 
is no low comedy in Chaucer’s treatment of Pandarus. Falstaff is a 
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friend of Prince Hal, but in no sense his equal. Pandarus and Troilus 
associate with each other on quite an equal footing. If we were look- 
ing for resemblances, Falstaff and the Wife of Bath have much more 
in common than Falstaff and Pandarus have. 

Pandarus is not fat and old as Falstaff is, nor has he Falstaff’s ques- 
tionable morals. But he does have a weakness that most flesh is heir 
to: he is in love, hopelessly so, and has been for some time, with a lady 
who does not look with favor on him. This malady he suffers from, 
but not beyond endurance. At times it takes away his appetite, and 
even forces him to bed, but it amuses him too, and he is always jest- 
ing about it. He has the rare faculty of not taking himself or anyone 
else too seriously. “I have,” he says, “a jolly woe, a lusty sorrow.” 

It is an audacious thing that Chaucer here has done. He has taken 
the passion of love and has adapted it with equal skill to comic and to 
tragic uses. So inextricably indeed are the comic and the tragic ele- 
ments of the story bound up together that there is no separating them 
one from the other. 

Pandarus is a consummate actor. He can vary his mood at will. 
He can laugh or weep with equal facility. Lord, Chaucer says, but 
Pandarus is glad when he learns it is his niece with whom Troilus is 
in love. This puts him in a peculiarly favorable position to aid his 
friend. He has no thought of compromising Cressida. He assures him- 
self that Troilus’ intentions are honorable. Then he offers his services 
in wooing her. He visits her in Troilus’ behalf. He tells her he has a 
secret which she would be the proudest woman in Troy to know, but 
he has no intention of telling her what it is. When her curiosity is 
sufficiently aroused, he does, of course, tell her. Then it takes all the 
resourcefulness he has to prevent an unfavorable reaction. He laughs 
at her, he lies to her, he jokes and pleads with her, he sheds copious 
tears, he assures her that she will be the death of both him and 
Troilus if she does not do something to relieve her lover’s pain. 

He brings her Troilus’ first letter, which he has helped him write, 
and which he has admonished him to blot a little with his tears. 
When she refuses the letter, he thrusts it in her bosom, and on leav- 
ing he takes from her a satisfying answer back with him. 

His next task is to bring the lovers together. Their first meeting 
he arranges in elaborate detail, and with the utmost skill, using one 
false pretext and another to make everything seem plausible. Troilus, 
at his brother’s house, the place of meeting, conveniently falls ill, 
and Cressida is obliged to visit him alone in his bedchamber. In this 
amusing scene the lady is all blushes and the lover all confusion. 
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Some time later, the wily Pandarus, at his own house, in league with 
the devil and foul weather, gets the lovers literally in bed with each 
other. But not without much ado. This time Troilus enters Cressida’s 
chamber. When he reaches her bedside, Pandarus is ready with a 
cushion for him to kneel on. When he swoons, as manly lovers did in 
those days, Pandarus strips him to his shirt and hoists him into bed, 
where both niece and uncle are hard put to it to revive him. When 
Troilus comes to, as happily he does, Pandarus discreetly withdraws, 
and the next morning, oh so debonaire, inquires of Cressida if she 
slept well or if the rain may not have kept her wakeful. 

In the end, when Cressida fails to return from the Greek camp, 
her uncle is bitterly disappointed in her, declares himself against her, 
and gives himself the more wholeheartedly to Troilus in his despair. 
Friendship, too, is an exalted relationship in medieval: times. The 
friendship of Pandarus and Troilus is on the same high plane as 
the love of Troilus and Cressida. 

Pandarus has much of his creator in him. He is not Chaucer. He 
is himself completely. But he is more like Chaucer than any other 
character the poet has drawn. He has Chaucer’s wit and kindly spirit, 
and Chaucer’s sanity. He appears at times a little disillusioned, partly, 
perhaps, because of his unhappy love affair, but he is never bitter. 
There is nothing vulgar about him, or mean, or little. He is generous 
to a fault. He gives himself unstintingly. He is everything to Troilus 
that a friend could be. He comes to him, he stays with him, he com- 
forts him, he counsels with him, he weeps with him, he rejoices with 
him, and with no thought of reward other than the benefit to Troilus 
that his services may bring. 

In Boccaccio, Pandarus is Cressida’s cousin, and presumably about 
her own age. Chaucer, for obvious reasons, makes him her uncle. But 
Chaucer’s Pandarus is still a young man, about the age of Troilus, 
perhaps a little older, perhaps in his early thirties. At any rate, he 
conceives of himself as young enough to be Troilus’ rival. “Surely,” 
he says, “you don’t keep from me your lady’s name in the fear I 
would beguile you of her. I am already in love, as you well know, and 
have been for a long time.’’ But whatever his age, one thing is certain, 
he is more steeped in wisdom than in years. He has looked upon the 
world with seeing eyes, and he pronounces on it wisely. He knows 
human nature. He understands the two great lovers better than they 
understand themselves. And he has more and better things to say 
than either Troilus or Cressida. 
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It is unfortunate that such a character as this, so unobjectionable, 
so worthy of our respect and admiration, so altogether delightful, 
should suffer the opprobrium that later and less skilful hands have 
heaped upon him. Even Shakespeare, whose play derives in part from 
Chaucer’s poem, yields to the popular tradition of his time and makes 
of Pandarus a ridiculous buffoon, a lackey, and a common bawd. But 
Shakespeare’s interest, it appears, is not in the love story, as Chaucer’s 
is, and the part that Pandarus plays in the drama, it is worth observing, 
is almost as negligible as it is contemptible.* 





* Read at the annual meeting of the Rocky Mountain Modern Language Association, Salt Lake 
City, November 25, 1949. 


Truth . . . has nothing to fear from the conflict 
unless by human interposition disarmed of her natural 
weapons, free argument and debate, errors ceasing to 
be dangerous when it is permitted freely to contra- 


dict them. 
Thomas Jefferson 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


JOHN DEWEY: PHILOSOPHER OF SCIENCE AND FREEDOM. A Sym- 
posium. Ed. by Sidney Hook (vi+383 pages, $3.50. New York: The Dial 
Press, 1950.) 


John Dewey was ninety years old on October 20, 1949. As a permanent celebra- 
tion of that occasion, this symposium was brought together under the editorship 
of Sidney Hook. It is important not only for that reason but also as the latest 
cooperative effort to examine John Dewey’s philosophy. 

The main aim of the book is to help us understand the comprehensiveness 
of Dewey’s thought and the extent of his influence. It contains some excellent 
things. Horace M. Kallen has a stimulating and suggestive essay on the prag- 
matic tradition, its main tendencies and Dewey’s place in it. Irwin Edman gives 
a fine statement of Dewey’s philosophy of art. Lawrence K. Frank relates 
Dewey’s theory of knowing to recent developments in the social sciences and 
formulates what he calls a psycho-cultural approach to human problems. Edwin 
W. Patterson raises some questions in legal theory and suggests the use of 
Dewey’s theory of valuation in formulating answers. John L. Childs describes 
and evaluates the main movements springing from Dewey’s philosophy of 
education. Sidney Ratner attempts to bring together Dewey’s thinking on the 
theory of history. Herbert W. Schneider has an urbane essay on problems of 
religion and prelacy in American democracy. Felix Kaufmann has a sympa- 
thetically critical article on “Dewey’s Theory of Inquiry.” Ernest Nagel writes 
informatively on “Dewey’s Theory of Natural Science.” In addition to editing 
the volume, Sidney Hook contributes an excellent statement of Dewey’s theory 
of value in reply to two of Dewey’s critics. 

I have mentioned only half of the contributors. Concerning the book as a 
whole, and the effort to collect representative essays on representative and 
pressing issues in Dewey’s philosophy, I must confess to disappointment. At 
other times and other occasions it may have been adequate. I find it impossible 
to ignore the significance of the date of publication of this book. Not only was 
the publication homage to a great man in his ninetieth year; it occurred in 
mid-century. The opportunity was at hand for examining the ideas and 
influence of a great philosopher, and for extending and applying his efforts to 
this tragic place in human history. The occasion was one for greatness, not 
merely for homage to greatness. 


There are two aspects of John Dewey’s thinking which may help illuminate 
this inadequacy. One is the adventurousness of his thinking and the richness 
of insight he attains. These are rare gifts, as we all know, yet they are not 
forbidden to other men. Too many of the essays in this volume display a 
cautiousness and a firm exclusion of insight which are above and beyond the 
call of academic duty. 
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The other aspect of Dewey’s thinking which is important here is his unflagging 
effort to develop a valid criterion of judgment applicable to questions of value, 
as well as to those which have traditionally been isolated as questions of fact. 
Whether or not his efforts have been successful, such a quest is of the utmost 
importance for human affairs; and John Dewey is pathfinder in this human 
adventure. Most of the authors are apparently aware of this, some of them 
keenly. And yet, taking the book altogether, I am not sure to what extent 
the issue was directly faced and explored. Had this been consciously striven for, 
I believe the book would have had more unity and sharper point, without 
inhibiting variety in points-of-view and methods of approach. 

At the risk of unfairness to some of the authors, let me try to deal with 
this difficulty in terms of the total impact of the book. There is much discussion 
of problems, their solutions, the experimental testing of a theory in terms of 
its consequences, and so on. Such concepts are extremely important but their 
meanings are uncertain. George Boas, for instance, in writing on the history 
of philosophy, raises two questions: what constitutes a problem? and what 
constitutes obsoleteness in ideas? His answers come down to a cultural relativism 
which makes a valid criterion of judgment impossible. To point up the serious- 
ness of the difficulty, I might add that Sidney Hook—certainly one of the most 
acute students of Dewey—has an excellent statement of the nature and signifi- 
cance of a problem in the first half of his essay. But I am left with the con- 
viction that in the second part of the same essay he belies what he said in 
the first half. 

There is no less trouble with the insistence that values are to be judged in 
terms of their consequences, even if qualified to read: consequences in the 
process of living or in the growth of personality or in the general welfare. 
Nor is it enough, though it is necessary, to say further that the judgment must 
take place within the process of inquiry. How are such consequences to be 
judged? Their worth is no more self-evident than that of the conditions which 
brought them forth. If beliefs and decisions are to be judged in terms of their 
results, so are those results to be judged. Edwin W. Patterson’s discussion of 
Dewey’s influence on legal theory indicates the confusion that may result from 
hesitancy to examine this question. 

One reason why the issue is not dealt with more adequately in this book, 
I am convinced, is that there is little effort to go beyond Dewey’s own varied 
and sometimes conflicting formulations of his position. Nothing about the 
nature of the book demanded this, surely. To take but one example, no one 
cultivates the fertile land opened up by Dewey’s theory of art, although Irwin 
Edman surveys some of the territory. In contrast, about one fourth of the 
volume is devoted to indoor exercises in logical analysis. Two of these, by 
authors whose understanding of Dewey is uncertain, contain no more reference 
to him and his ideas than is decent for inclusion in a book about him and in his 
honor. A criterion of judgment concerned with relevance and significance could 
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well have been applied to several of these exercises. The point is not that logical 
analysis is irrelevant, or that these instances of it are without significance, but 
simply that some are without enough of it for the purposes at hand. 

There is one more point which must be made. This book in honor of 
John Dewey seems to have grown out of a strange provincialism. Out of the 
twenty contributors, only two live west of the Alleghenies. Of the rest, if I 
am not mistaken, fourteen are in New York City. Whatever the reason for 
this may have been, it led to the exclusion of some of Dewey’s most careful, 
critical and imaginative interpreters. Three men and their works immediately 
came to mind: M. C. Otto and his theory of creative bargaining; Boyd H. 
Bode and his philosophy of education; and C. E. Ayres and his economic theory. 
Nor are these names more than the beginning of a list which would include 
men from various parts of the country. 

I find it difficult to imagine that a book presented to John Dewey at this 
time could be brought forth almost entirely on a regional basis — especially 
when it is done with sacrifice of the very qualities for which Dewey must be 
honored. 

Francis M. Myers 
University of Denver 


THE THREE NEPHITES: The Substance and Significance of the Legend in 
Folklore. By Hector Lee. (University of New Mexico Publications in Lan- 
guage and Literature, Number 2. 162 pages, $1.50. Albuquerque: The Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1949.) 


Interest in Mormon folklore has been growing rapidly during recent years. 
Songs, practices and beliefs which have sprung from the peculiar and heroic 
history of the Latter-day Saints have been published and are becoming known 
to the world outside Utah. Among the most persistent of all the Mormon 
traditions is that of the Three Nephites. Stories of the apparition of these 
three Holy Men from ancient days are persistent throughout the whole area 
of Mormon influence. It is fitting that Professor Lee should have chosen this 
widespread legend for a systematic study. 

It is more than a distribution study because it takes into consideration other 
things besides geography. It does show that the legend is known throughout 
the whole Mormon area, not only in Utah but in all surrounding states. He 
has analyzed his stories from the point of view of the time at which they were 
collected so that he finds versions dating back to the very beginning of the 
Mormon migration and extending down to the present time. He also analyzes 
the story into its motifs. In Chapter 7, he discusses various implications of 
the legend, historical, sociological and psychological. 

The study represents one of the best investigations of a local legend which 
American folklorists have produced. 

Stith Thompson 

Indiana University 
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SCIENCE AND ENGLISH POETRY: A HISTORICAL SKETCH, 1590- 
1950. By Douglas Bush. (viii+-166 pages, $3.50. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950.) 


“Can man in general, and the artist as the quintessence of men, retain the 
belief in a supernatural order which all religions have affirmed and which 
naturalistic science denies?” That is the fundamental question for which Pro- 
fessor Douglas Bush of Harvard seeks an answer in his Science and English 
Poetry, originally a series of lectures given under the Patten Foundation at 
Indiana University during the academic year 1948-49. Professor Bush’s approach 
to a solution of the problem is to observe the effect of science upon poetry 
through the last 360 years. Since poetry is an act of faith by his definition, a 
“vision, like the religious . . . of the inmost realities and the wholeness of indi- 
vidual experience in a mysterious world,” he is permitted to use it as a measure 
of the impact of scientific evolution upon the faith of man. The thesis is 
primarily an evaluation of science by reference to poetry, a modern version 
of the ancient struggle between old man Chronos, the law of inevitability, and 
the young hopeful Prometheus, who knows that even the inevitable yields to 
the waywardness of love. As long as the kind of poetry Professor Bush believes 
in continues to appear, just so long will man be in a fit condition to pursue 
the development of ideas through science. It is a hard kind of poetry to write, 
for it is evident throughout the book that Professor Bush has no confidence in 
poetry that represents merely a sentimental or rebellious attitude. The poet 
for him is the man who can digest the most materialistic concepts without 
injuring his health. 

The attempt to interrelate two vast realms of human activity, the analytic 
or scientific and the creative or poetic, over a span of more than three centuries 
requires ambition, a wide knowledge, and a precise tact. Of the first, Professor 
Bush admits “a congenital weakness for biting off more than I can chew.” Of 
the second, there can be no doubt in a man who has written authoritatively 
of the literature of the Renaissance and of the Romantics and who is ready 
enough to confess his indisposition to any fondness for the Enlightenment. 
Of the third, tact, no one can wish for more than is shown in this book. Every 
moment there must have been the temptation to find more of science in the 
poetry than was immediately apparent, yet one is left with the feeling that 
rather than more Professor Bush has read less than he might into the poets he 
examines. His caution in this direction was properly dictated by the long span 
of time he was attempting to cover. Further, one is not to expect new findings 
about individual poets in a broad survey of this sort. There are over 600 items 
of particular findings in the latest bibliography of the subject.1 If Professor 
Bush is cautious in his reading of poetry, he is equally cautious in warning the 
reader against mistaking scientific achievement for the fanfare with which it is 
often accompanied. “The nature of our theme, all along, has focused our 





1. Fred A. Dudley (ed.), The Relations of Literature and Science: A Selected Bibliography 
1930-1949 (Pullman, Washington: The Department of English of the State College of 
Washington, 1949). 
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attention not upon the services of science to truth and man, which the poet 
like everyone else thankfully welcomes, but upon the liabilities and negations, 
apparent or real, that scientific progress has entailed.” 

What are the results of the exploration? The late tragedies of Shakespeare 
and the major work of Milton foreshadow the conclusion. The optimism of 
the eighteenth century, abetted by the nice Newtonian universe of order, 
descends ultimately into sentimentality. The revolt of the Romantics and the 
indecision of the Victorians are futile. The twentieth century “estrangement 
of the artist from society” demonstrates a “failure of belief.” Nothing can be 
done about the past, but the implication for the present is obvious. 


The University of Colorado Henry Pettit 


THE LIBERAL IMAGINATION. Essays on Literature and Society. By Lionel 
Trilling. (xvi++-303 pages, $3.50. New York: Viking Press, 1950.) 


Some years ago there was an insurgence against reason. Literary critics and art 
critics, supported as they thought by sound philosophy, rebelled against intellect 
in art. They had a worthy object, namely, a differentiation between poetry or 
creative art and systematic thinking. They were trying to save the peculiar 
function of each. Under this impulse, for example, T. S. Eliot was led to assert: 
“TI can see no reason for believing that either Dante or Shakespeare did any 
thinking on his own,” and, “Henry James had a mind so fine that no idea 
could violate it.” 

Morris R. Cohen, in Reason and Nature, remarked, “Despite the frequent 
assertion that ours is the age of science, we are witnessing today a remarkably 
widespread decline of the prestige of intellect and reason.” And again, “The art, 
literature, and politics of Europe and of our own country show an ever-growing 
contempt for ideas and form.” Cohen goes on to examine the various suggested 
substitutes for reason and finds them all seriously defective. 

I am led to make these remarks from reading Lionel Trilling’s book because 
in this book Lionel Trilling shows that he at least is aware that in art, as in 
systematic thinking, the intellect has an indispensable place. A sense of the 
essential importance of ideas pervades the whole book. We have here a collec- 
tion of sixteen essays reprinted in the chronological order of their first publi- 
cation. Through them all runs the stress upon ideas and pertinent observations 
looking to a correction of the aberration, if I may say so, pervading literary criti- 
cism and to some degree, apparently, the minds of novelists and poets, that 
artists work under some sort of power other than the mind. Pertinent, there- 
fore, in Trilling’s examination of the place of literature in our present-day life 
are his chapters on “Freud and Literature” and “Art and Neurosis,” and even 
such things as “The Kinsey Report” and “Manners, Morals, and the Novel.” 

This point of view also reveals, I think, the appropriateness and the soundness 
of Trilling’s low estimate of a writer like Dreiser, as well as O’Neill, Dos Passos 
and Wolfe, as against Huckleberry Finn, of Mark Twain, and The Princess 
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Casamassima, of Henry James, as well as the better understanding of life and 
the place of art in life of current writers like Hemingway and Faulkner, as 
opposed to ones just now mentioned: Dreiser, O’Neill, Dos Passos, and Wolfe. 

Another important aspect of Trilling’s book, not remote from the one already 
mentioned, is his realization of and emphasis upon the place of literature in 
politics and morals. Recently, I think it was in Bernard DeVoto’s “Easy Chair” 
of Harper’s Magazine, writers, in particular novelists, were blamed for the inter- 
national dilemma into which the world has fallen. Creative writers should have 
been able to steer the minds of men on a safer and more reasonable course. 
This, it seems to me, is almost a complete misconception of the place and func- 
tion of poetry and morality in literature and art. So also thinks Trilling. Great 
books of the imagination in the drama, the epic, and the novel have always been 
concerned about the morals and manners and the revelation of man incident to 
the problems of right living. Such works reveal moral, intellectual, and political 
understanding and earnestness of the men who produce them, but do not argue 
causes. They set forth situations, suggest ways of meeting them, reveal, as Trilling 
so well points out, the need for something akin to religion, better conceived as 
piety and contemplation. Light on politics or moral situations may be had 
through such books, but no conscious advocation of permanent and indisputable 
solutions. 

Trilling’s book is so good, so suggestive, so rich in variety that it should have, 
and no doubt will have, wide circulation. It is to be regretted that there is no 
index which would greatly facilitate its wider use. 

W. P. Clark 
Montana State University 


VIRGIN LAND: THE AMERICAN WEST AS SYMBOL AND MYTH. By 
Henry Nash Smith. (xiv-+-305 pages, $4.50, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1950.) 


This volume should be required reading for all students of American history. 
Working in terms of symbol and myth, the author brilliantly analyzes those con- 
ceptions of the West which have done so much to shape our history and litera- 
ture. In the notion of this region as a gateway to the fabulous wealth of the 
Orient he discerns “the oldest of all ideas associated with America—that of 
a passage to India”; tracing its ramifications in the thought of such varied figures 
as Jefferson, Whitman, and Benton, Professor Smith throws much light upon 
its profound influence in pre-Civil War America. The other myth with which 
he is largely concerned is that of the West as “the Garden of the World,” 
an agricultural paradise in which individual enterprise and initiative could 
establish a healthy society of yeomen farmers. Its deep-seated hold on the 
popular imagination was, he feels, an important factor in the rejection of Major 
John Wesley Powell’s far-sighted proposals for the rational land use on the 
Great Plains, suggestions which, if adopted, might have prevented the creation 
of a “Dust Bowl.” Southern refusal to accept the idea of the “Garden” was 
likewise an important factor in the alienation of the South and West during 
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the crucial decade of the eighteen fifties. Throughout the book there is a serious 
attempt to place each important idea in its proper social and economic setting. 

Among the most provocative chapters are those dealing with the problems 
of literary men in using Western material. Cooper, for example, encountered 
vast difficulties in reconciling his own love of an established patriarchal order 
and a very real admiration of natural man as he occurred in the character of 
Leatherstocking. Rough and crude as he was, Natty Bumppo could hardly be 
a hero within the genteel conventions, and Professor Smith interprets much of 
the novelist’s literary career as an effort to circumvent these restrictions and yet 
retain his.audience. At a later date Edward Eggleston and Joseph Kirkland were 
fascinated with the qualities which gave vigor and freshness to Western speech; 
their willingness to transcribe its various dialects signalized a fundamental 
change in attitude toward the farmer and his calling. Professor Smith’s insights 
are invariably sharp and challenging, and his attitude toward the myths and 
symbols with which he deals is generally one of tolerant skepticism. Deeply 
attached to his pet shibboleths, he is still conscious of their frequently unfor- 
tunate effects on American development. Turner’s preoccupation with the 
frontier, he comments, turned a whole generation of historians away from the 
fundamental problems arising from industrialization. 

Profound and far-reaching in every respect, the author’s scholarship leaves 
nothing to be desired. The chapter on the dime novel alone must have required 
years of plowing through piles of soporific materials. On its own terms one 
can hardly find any grounds for adverse criticism. To this reviewer the book 
suggested that the same analytical methods might well be applied in other 
spheres. One possible field, not far removed from the areas here discussed, is 
immigration literature; a treatment of the ideologies which dominated the vast 
quantities of books and pamphlets issued by railroads, colonization societies and 
land companies would certainly be valuable. Professor Smith has written a book 
which should stimulate much fruitful research; it is obviously one of the most 
significant contributions to American intellectual history in the past ten years. 


chi K. 
University of Michigan Leonard Eaton 


PRIMER OF INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM. By Howard Mumford Jones, ed. 
(xv-+191 pages, $2.75. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949.) 


THE YEAR OF THE OATH. By George R. Stewart, ed. (156 pages, $2.00. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1950.) 


Academic freedom is far from being an academic question. In our time it has 
become a public issue. Two recent books take it out of the classroom and bring 
it boldly into the market place of competing ideologies where its price, say these 
books, is admittedly high but its value higher. Primer of Intellectual Freedom, 
by Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard University, and The Year of the Oath, 
by George R. Stewart of the University of California, scene of a major intellec- 
tual upheaval, describe great moments yesterday and today in the history of 
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academic freedom and preserve the moving arguments and utterances of those 
moments. In California, as Life for October 2, 1950, characterized it, discussion 
has become a realistic battle between the Regents and the Professors. The scope 
of the battle is indicated in the opening paragraph of the Life article: 


At the University of California last week a very sad fact was being proved. The fact was 
that in opposing Communism, Americans sometimes create another evil. Already 163 pro- 
fessors had been dismissed, and 40 courses in subjects from Greek drama and physics to psy- 
chology and economics of insurance had been dropped from the university’s curriculum because 
there were no qualified men to teach them. 


Both books are stimulating and intriguing. Lovers of liberty will be richly 
compensated for the hours devoted to them. 

Primer of Intellectual Freedom leads us into history backwards. From a state- 
ment of President Killian of Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1949 it 
turns to significant pronouncements back through the years all the way to 
Francis Bacon’s ‘““The Advancement of Learning” in 1605: contemporary classic 
statements by Dr. Killian, President Hutchins of Chicago, President Conant of 
Harvard, Dean Bender of Harvard, and Henry Steele Commager; the earlier 
wisdom of Oliver Wendell Holmes through the years 1918-1929, Zechariah 
Chafee in 1919, and Karl Pearson in 1892; and famous passages from “The 
Metaphysical Basis of Toleration” (1874), by Walter Bagehot; “Intellectual 
Responsibility and Political Spirit” (1874), by John Morley; “On the Liberty of 
Thought and Discussion” (1859), by John Stuart Mill; “First Inaugural Address” 
(1801) and “Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom” (1786), by Thomas Jeffer- 
son; “A Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing” (1644), by John Milton; 
and “The Advancement of Learning” (1605), by Francis Bacon. 

The range of thought on the question of Communism as a test of our breadth 
of view in the matter of academic freedom can perhaps best be illustrated 
through two quotations from Jones’ Primer of Intellectual Freedom. 


The Institute is unequivocally opposed to Communism; it is also sternly opposed to the 
Communistic method of dictating to scholars the opinions they must have and the doctrines 
they must teach. M.I.T. seeks first a faculty and staff of thoroughly competent scholars and 
teachers of high integrity. Assuming this competence and integrity, it believes that its faculty, 
as long as its members abide by the law, and maintain the dignity and responsibilities of their 
position, must be free to inquire, to challenge, and to doubt in their search for what is true 
and good. They must be free to examine controversial matters, to reach conclusions of their 
own, to criticize and be criticized. Only through such unqualified freedom of thought and 
investigation can an educational institution, especially one dealing with science, perform its 
function of seeking truth... . 

Should a member of our staff be indicted for advocating the violent overthrow of the Ameri- 
can government or other criminal acts, or if the evidence of such actions were incontrovertible, 
immediate action would be taken which would protect the Institute and at the same time 
preserve his rights. If this staff member should be convicted of this charge, he would be 
discharged.—PRESIDENT KILLIAN, M.I.T. 


The University has many thousands of students. None of them, so far as I know, is engaged 
in subversive activities. One or two students are alleged to have said publicly that they are 
Communists. I am not aware that they have advocated the overthrow of the government by 
violence. If they have, they have broken the law of this state, and the proper officials should 
have instituted proceedings against them. 
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As is well known, there is a Communist Club among the students of the University. Eleven 
students belong to it. The Club has not sought to subvert the government of this state. Its 
members claim that they are interested in studying communism, and some of them, perhaps 
all of them, may be sympathetic toward communism. But the study of communism is not a 
subversive activity. I am not sympathetic toward communism; but I do not see how the 
sympathetic feelings of ten or a dozen students at the University of Chicago can be a danger 
to the state. 

The policy of the University is to admit law-abiding students who have the qualifications to 
do the University’s work. It would not be in the public interest to exclude students of Com- 
munistic leanings. If we did, how would they ever learn better-—CHANCELLoR HutTcuins, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


The second book, The Year of the Oath, chronicles the developments on the 
University of California campuses following the release to the press, on June 11, 
1949, of the text of the anti-Communist oath: 

I do not believe in and am not a member of nor do! support any party or organization 


that believes in, advocates or teaches the overthrow of the United States government by force 
or violence. 


In January, 1949, James H. Corley, as University representative at the Legisla- 
ture, had recommended to President Sproul of the University that an anti- 
Communist oath be required of the faculty to prevent possible dangerous legis- 
lative action. 

On March 25, 1949, upon President Sproul’s presentation of the matter, the 
Board of Regents unanimously adopted the oath. 

From that date until April 21, 1950, the year was crowded with meetings 
of the Board of Regents, the Faculty, the Academic Senate, the Advisory Com- 
mittee, and joint conferences. 

Would you know how an intellectual pot can be made to boil, read Chapter 4 
of The Year of the Oath. 

Would you know how convictions crystallize under emotional stress, then 
certainly you will want to turn through the full fifteen chapters of the book. 

It is evident from the records in the case that the Board of Regents started 
out in good faith to stamp out the threat of Communism on California 
campuses. 

It is equally evident that the faculty of the institution, almost unanimously, 
frowned upon having Communists on their staff. There was general willingness 
on the part of faculty members, too, to take the constitutional oath: 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that I will support the Constitution 


of the United States and the Constitution of the State of California, and that I will faithfully 
discharge the duties of my office to the best of my ability. 


But when asked to sign the anti-Communist oath, they reacted altogether 
differently. Their reactions centered in the following objections: The oath was 
ambiguous; the oath was a political test; the oath implied guilt by association; 
the oath was objectionable for personal reasons—“the knife at your throat” idea; 
the oath was not a good Communist preventive; the oath was against the wel- 
fare of the university in that it imposed an unwarranted control by the Regents; 
the oath could destroy academic tenure; the oath would destroy academic 
freedom. 
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As these various points were stressed and countered, tempers flared. Passion 
heightened misunderstandings into animosities. It wasn’t long before the original 
issue—Communism—was all but lost sight of in a feud between Regents and 
Professors. Who was to control whom, and how? 

Successive chapters in the book feature such pointed discussions as: State 
politics and Regent control. Professional nightmares under such control. How 
such control was exercised under Hitler. How it could spread to other univer- 
sities. Are Boards of Regents necessary? Do the Regents represent the people? 
Are Regents competent in educational affairs? What has a professor left if he 
loses his self-respect? Ought Faculties to be represented on Boards of Regents? 

And there is heat in those discussions. No one can read the book and not 
be aware that there is a crisis in the affairs of the University of California. 

A few random quotations reflect the feeling which pervades the book and 
sample divergent faculty points of view: 


“Professor F. He has lost his zest for teaching and has been ashamed to find himself looking 
forward to freedom from teaching. He feels that, having signed, he could not face his students 
and teach.” (p. 76) 


“As regards the appointive regents, the question might have been asked in 1868 whether 
the system was inherently a good one, likely to produce a fine board, or whether it would 
merely mean that the regents were to consist of the governor’s political henchmen.” (p. 112) 


“Such a time of crisis arose at the University of California during the Year of the Oath. 
During that time ten men nearly accomplished the wrecking of the University. In fact, even 
yet one can scarcely be sure that the word ‘nearly’ can thus be written.” (p. 116) 


“Another word — particularly to those young men and women who, having completed their 
professional training, now look forward to joining the faculty of a university. . . . If you wish, 
in the near future, a stable and secure post in which to teach and carry on your research, we 
warn you that the University of California may not be such. On the other hand, if you wish 
to be in the forefront of the struggle for Academic Freedom, if you wish to be where much 
may have to be risked and much may perhaps be gained, then—if you can also accept the 
terms of our present contract —we call to your attention, not without pride, the still strong 
and distinguished faculty of the University of California.” (p. 137) 


“I will sign a fresh oath daily, as I arise from my bed, that I will have no congress with 
Communism and will not thereby or in any other way destroy my country. Who would not 
take such an oath?” (p. 148) 


“The Regents have declared war on the Faculty. They have issued an ultimatum, naming 
a definite date for compliance with their decree to sign a prescribed oath; the penalty for 
non-compliance by any employee of the University is summary dismissal, though he may 
have to his credit a distinguished record of service, and a reputation for unquestioned loyalty 
to the state and nation.” (p. 149) 


“The action of the Regents is tragic. It is a declaration of war upon all those whose con- 
sciences cannot approve, and, who thus cannot accept as a condition of employment and 
tenure, a political test based upon guilt by association. Some of our scholars and teachers 
see in this test an invasion of academic freedom.” (p. 149) 


“1, The oath is an affront to my dignity and integrity as a man and a scholar. The pre- 
sumption that I belong to the Communist Party unless I specifically deny such presumption — 
this I find intolerable. 


“2. The oath is a limitation upon academic freedom. I cannot accept as a condition of 
tenure a political test implying the un-American doctrine of guilt by association. 
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“3, I will not and cannot sign any statement under compulsion. What I regard as most 
revolting in the action of the Regents is their exercise of absolute power to force me into 
submission. I should be compelled to yield to force, naked and brutal, to ward off the threat 
of dismissal from the University. 


“This force can be met only by concerted disobedience. For my own part, I see no other 
course open to me if I am to retain my self-respect and respect for my calling. 


“Tl have served the University for thirty-five years, and have served it with all my heart 
and all my soul. If my reward for faithful service is to be summary dismissal, as a punishment 
for the crime of disobeying the arbitrary will of the Regents, let summary dismissal be my 
reward. 


“T will not sign the oath. 


“Tf will not submit to coercion.” (pp. 150-151) 


On the whole, the book is thoroughly stimulating. At times, it allows emotion 
to magnify trivia out of all proportion. Then, too, it does scant justice to the 
great majority of faculty members who signed the oath and were willing to stay 
and work out sensible procedures under the circumstances. And certainly the 
book holds no brief for the regents. In this book, regents and faculty are not 
allies working together to advance the progress of a great institution—they are 
enemies. 

After turning through this record of turmoil of the last two years, I am led 
to offer these deductions: 


1. The Faculty of a University, if it is to build a great institution, must be 
devoted to the pursuit of truth, and must be free to follow where it leads. 


2. The University of California may well boast an outstanding faculty. 


3. Even so, there is adequate evidence that communistic influences have been 
at work on the campus. 


4. There can be no justification for employing Communists at State expense 
to set about to destroy the foundations upon which that State rests. 


5. Regents have an obligation to protect the youth of a State against Com- 
munist undermining. 


6. The oath is an unfortunate means to safeguard against Communism—the 
oath is ineffective against the teacher who would lie to further his communistic 
purposes; the oath is offensive to some thoroughly American teachers who resent 
its implications; the oath hints the kind of control which might threaten intel- 
lectual freedom. 


7. There are far more effective ways of determining the loyalty of teachers, 
such as their participation in community civic affairs; the sentiments of students 
who come out of their classes. 


8. It is unfortunate when regents and faculty become so impersonal in their 
relationships that remoteness breeds suspicions. 
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The California case bids all institutions realize that mere worthy purposes 
are not sufficient to assure harmonious progress. Intelligence, finesse, and mutual 
confidence and cooperation are all essential if American ideals are to be trans- 
lated into work-a-day realities. 

Compulsion is a poor guarantee of freedom. 

Adam S. Bennion 
Member, Board of Regents, University of Utah, and 
Member, Board of Trustees, Brigham Young University 


THE SEARCH FOR PERSONAL FREEDOM. By Neal M. Cross and Leslie 
Dae Lindou. (2 Vols., $9.00. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 
1948, 1950.) 


It is questionable whether anywhere in the world of academic books there is 
such an unsupplied demand as exists in the booming new-old field of Humani- 
ties. In a day when it is counted increasingly bad form for a self-respecting 
college to appear in public without its Humanities course, there is an astonishing 
scarcity of texts. The reason for this unexampled publishing timidity is, to be 
sure, that the term “Humanities” covers a multitude of courses; everyone has 
his own formula and thus his own requirements for reading material. The 
paradoxical feature of this chaotic individualism emerges when one recalls that 
Basic Humanities courses are almost always offered as part of a General Educa- 
tion program, where General Education is characterized as education in those 
matters it is everyone’s obligation to know. 

The Search for Personal Freedom is the work of two intelligent, versatile, and 
brave teachers at the Colorado State College of Education, men who have 
obviously not been cowed by the greatness of the task they have set themselves, 
but who have simply gone to work without any pretentious fanfare, without 
claims to scholarly definitiveness, and yet without condescension, to turn out 
a two-volume, spiral-bound book on the major cultural epochs from ancient 
Greece to the present. 

Five great epochs are discovered by the authors to have preceded the present: 
the Greek, the Roman, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the eighteenth- 
nineteenth centuries. Each of these periods is found to be marked by certain 
fairly definite developmental stages as men struggle to work out for themselves 
a satisfactory way of life. In such a way history may be titled: The Search for 
Personal Freedom. 

Now the book, as a guide to these epochs, after an excellently condensed and 
brilliantly illustrated introductory section on understanding the arts, starts in 
with the Greeks and comes right on down to Einstein, Picasso, and Existential- 
ism. If one supposed after reading the introduction that he was launching on a 
work devoted to the aesthetic values of works of art, he would be brought up 
sharp no later than page 80: “It is a temptation to linger over the literary value 
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of the epics, the beauty of phrase, the vividness of imagery, the poetic power; 
but our concern with the epics here is not the concern of belles lettres. It is 
rather with a very limited, but exceedingly important aspect of the author’s view 
of men and their conduct.” And indeed throughout, though we not only 
encounter the names of the great painters, composers, poets, but also get a fairly 
liberal sampling of their works, the emphasis remains upon ideas and modes 
of thought in the great historical periods: the artists along with philosophers 
and scientists manifest and articulate these ideas. 

There is no purpose served in taking the lofty view of what must be a 
relatively brief and always elementary treatment of the Big Ideas. There are 
places in the book where one wants to object to an oversimplification, where 
one is offended at an ipse dixit appraisal or at omissions-in-the-light-of-certain- 
inclusions; but there are also places where one wants to cheer the successful 
handling of matter all too easy to obscure. In any case it is a dreadfully hard 
job, this type of thing, and he who is without tolerance for an imperfect product 
may be fairly asked to go to and better it. Still, Messrs. Cross and Lindou have 
made in their work a few decisions of a sort which will perhaps lead many 
a harassed humanist to wait, with however many sighs, for another book. Most 
important, I should say, is the decision to make the book partly an anthology. 
Something like a third of the pages are given over to reprinting the classics. 
Pieces of three Aeschylus plays, snippets from The Republic and the Phaedo, 
a few lines of The Aeneid, several paragraphs from Lucretius, three or four 
pages of The Divine Comedy and so on down to a helping of Candide and a 
fairly large slice of Faust. In a day when it is becoming increasingly easy to 
get authentically edited reprints of whole classics for thirty to sixty cents, I just 
cannot believe it wise to include these bits and pieces in a book that sells for 
nine dollars. Or, to look at it in another way, if Freudian psychology is going 
to be treated at all, it deserves more than three pages and “Semantics” should 
either be omitted or expanded; with the anthologized pieces out (or all, say, 
but some lyric poetry and a few short prose selections), there would be room 
to give such subjects something like adequate room. 

Other objections can be raised: too many of the pasted-in Artext miniatures 
are extraordinarily bad prints. There is a curious neglect of modern poetry, and 
the authors might have found more reliable guides than Sorokin in philosophy 
of history and the Korzybski group in semantics. 

Although the original commendation of the text as a noble effort stands, 
and though one can easily imagine the authors using their text to teach an 
excellent course at Colorado State, it is highly doubtful that this is the book 
teachers in other schools have been waiting for. But maybe it’s just that the 
humanists are a singularly fastidious, finicky, and individualistic lot. If so, the 
publishers’ timidity is understandable. 

James L. Jarrett 
University of Utah 
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THE MIDWEST JOURNAL: A Magazine of Research and Creative Writing. 
Edited by Lorenzo Greene. ($1.50 a Year. Jefferson City, Mo.: Lincoln Uni- 


versity Press.) 


The Midwest Journal comes to us from Lincoln University in Jefferson, Missouri. 
The institution it represents is a Negro college, and the magazine itself features 
Negro authors or articles about Negroes primarily. 

In the Summer 1950 issue are articles on matters of special interest to the 
people of the Mountain West as well as the Midwest, articles which may be 
stimulating to regional writers. For instance, there was a day when religion was 
an explosive issue in Utah, so explosive that it reached into the school system. 
Therefore, the very thoughtful article on “Religion and Education” will interest 
many readers. 

Another article, “The Negro’s Welcome to the Western Reserve,” suggests 
the need for a thoughtful, unexcited treatment of the welcome given the Negro 
in Utah. Too many people living in this region do not understand the historical 
position of the Mormon Church nor the reason for it. An outline of what this 
position makes possible for the Negro would certainly be worth reading. 

Other material which suggests activity for local authors consists of some 
poems contributed by a Brazilian. This Brazilian happens to be a Negro; but 
since he is a Brazilian, he has never been in an oppressed minority group. 
Accordingly, he is not ashamed to write a folk poem about his people. Some 
of the legends of this region might be worth putting into poetic form. Those 
who attempt poetry will find the verse of Jorge de Lima stimulating. 

Of more general interest is an article on “The Scholar and War History.” 
This outlines in a convincing fashion the difficulty a scholar encounters when 
he attempts to get access to military records. Apparently, as long as history deals 
with people, some of these people will try to conceal the truth about them- 
selves. Dr. Reddick’s article should be read by any who have been uncritically 
enjoying recent military autobiographies. 

Dr. J. E. Miller’s article on “Philadelphia Negroes in the Roosevelt Elections” 
represents the type of writing people ought to avoid. It is as learned as all “get 
out,” but it is written in a jargon that defies comprehension by non-specialists. 
The table is horribly difficult to interpret, and, in fact, only the four paragraphs 
of conclusion are at all readable. 

In summary, this journal is excellent throughout. It is worth reading and 
certainly is a welcome addition to a scholarly library. 


L. H. Kirkpatrick 


University of Utah 

















CHAPLIN’s “WoBBLY” 


What interested me in the Review 
is the group of reviews written by and 
about Chaplin. First of all I have a 
neighborly interest in “Pete” Jensen 
although I don’t know him personally. 
His old home was just across the street 
on 21st South [in Salt Lake City]. 
This summer I read Wobbly and 
Bill Haywood’s autobiography, which 
Chaplin says was not an autobiography 
at all. Big Bill is an extremely inter- 
esting person. .. . Do you think one 
can dig up some primary material [on 
him] in Salt Lake? I read also Chap- 
lin’s account of the Centralia disaster, 
his prison poems, and one or two other 
things. I’m in mild disagreement about 
some of the things said in the reviews. 
I particularly didn’t respond to certain 
things in the book as Henry Pettit did. 
To call the days of the Wobbly hey- 
day “savage and inhuman” is certainly 
to see them in different terms than 
Chaplin and Haywood saw them. 
There was violence, to be sure, but 
there was a rough camaraderie, a gusto 
for the fight, which made the Wob- 
blies a special kind of reform group. 
I would hesitate, too, to attribute the 
villainies of the period to “a loosely 
established pioneer culture.” One does 
not even have to be a Marxist to see 
that these conflicts were not simply 
frontier problems. As Pettit says, the 
last chapters are quiet and sober, but 





1. Western Humanities Review in its pre- 
vious issue (Summer 1950) ran Ralph 
Chaplin’s review of Vernon H. Jensen’s 
Heritage of Conflict and reviews by Grant 
N. Farr and Henry Pettit of Ralph Chap- 
lin’s Wobbly: The Rough and Tumble 


Story of an American Radical. 
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that, it seems to me, isn’t the whole 
story. For me the last part of the 
book is much the weakest, for the radi- 
cal spirit doesn’t wear respectability 
well, and it doesn’t mellow without 
some self-embarrassment. Certainly 
Chaplin was a romantic. The radical- 
ism at the turn of the century was 
romantic. Read the early issues of the 
Comrade and the International Social- 
ist Review. Chaplin himself jumped 
from dime novels to socialist pamph- 
lets without any wrench. 


Don Walker 
University of Minnesota 


“SNOWSHOE” THOMSON AND THE 
NeEvabA MaIL 


In 1851 a regular monthly mail serv- 
ice from Salt Lake City across Nevada 
to Sacramento was established. Absa- 
lom Woodward and George Chorpen- 
ning were given the first contract. 
Using mules to carry the mail, they 
often took sixteen days and nights to 
travel from Sacramento to Carson 
City and seven days more to go on to 
Salt Lake City. 

Travel in all seasons was difficult. 
The roads were rough, the Indians 
along the route hostile. In winter the 
snow was so deep that men went 
ahead of the animals to beat down 
a path. In the severe winter season 
Carson Valley received no mail; car- 
riers went north over Beckwourth Pass, 
which was open all year. In the sum- 
mer the heat and deep sand made 
travel uncomfortable. 

When John A, “Snowshoe” Thom- 
son, a powerful Norwegian who lived 
in Sacramento, read in the Placerville 
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newspaper of the difficulty mail trains 
had getting through the Sierra Nevadas 
to Carson Valley, he volunteered to 
carry the mail through on his back. 
As a youth in Norway he had been an 
excellent skier. To prepare himself for 
his task he made a pair of skis from 
sorne oak timber and practiced on the 
hills near Placerville until he was 
ready to cross the mountains. Mounted 
on his skis and with his long balance 
poles in his,hands, he dashed down 
the mountain side with such speed 
that the people who saw him were 
amazed. 

He made his first trip from Placer- 
ville to Genoa, Nevada, a distance of 
ninety miles, in January, 1856, with- 
out difficulty. He continued carrying 
the mail throughout the winter. No 
matter how fierce the gale or wild the 
wind, he never failed to bring the mail. 
Perhaps the most remarkable load he 
ever carried was the parts of the first 
printing press brought to Genoa. On 
it was printed the first paper in Nev- 
ada, the Territorial Enterprise. 

An account of Snowshoe Thomson 
once appeared in the Genoa Currier, 
date unknown: 


The difficulty of passing over the Sierra, 
occasioned by the deep snow of winter, was 
partly overcome by the use of snowshoes. 
The mail was first carried across by this means 
in the spring of 1853 by Fred Bishop and a 
man named Dritt, who alternated with each 
other in making the trips. They used what 
was called the basket form, or Canadian pat- 
tern of snowshoe. George Pierce succeeded 
Bishop and Dritt, who in turn gave way to 
John A. Thompson (sic), better known as 
“Snow-shoe” Thompson (sic). He was a Nor- 
wegian by birth, and the first to introduce a 
Norwegian pattern of snowshoe. A pair of 


them were on display for many years at the 
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old Ormsby House in Carson City. They were 
ten feet long turned up at the front end like 
skates or runners, were about five or six inches 
wide and one and a half inches thick in the 
thickest part, and were made from the fir 
tree. They were the identical shoes upon 
which Thompson (sic) carried the mail be- 
tween Genoa and Placerville. The most won- 
derful stories are related of this man and his 
exploits on snowshoes. 

This noted mountaineer was born at Upper 
Tins, Prestifjeld, Norway, in 1827. He came 
with his father to the United States in 1837 
and settled in Illinois. In 1851 he crossed the 
plains to California, where he worked in dif- 
ferent places for several years, sometimes 
mining, sometimes farming. Hearing of the 
difficulties attending the transportation of mail 
across the Sierra on account of the great depth 
of snow he determined one day to make a pair 
of snowshoes such as he remembered to have 
seen when a boy in Norway. Having made 
the shoes he went to Placerville, near which 
place he could practice using them and test 
their utility. Finding that they worked to his 
entire satisfaction he undertook to carry the 
mail across the Sierra on them, making his 
first trip in January 1856. The distance, ninety 
miles from Placerville to Carson Valley, was 
made in three days, the return taking one less 
because of the down grade. Having made the 
experimental journey successfully, Thomson 
continued to carry the mail between the two 
points all that winter. The weight of the bags 
was often from sixty to eighty pounds. When 
traveling across the mountains he never car- 
ried blankets or wore an overcoat. He trav- 
eled by night as well as by day when neces- 
sary. If he camped for the night, he hunted 
the stump of a dead pine tree and having set 
fire to it, he built him a bed of spruce boughs 
on the snow, and lying down with his feet to 
the fire rested and slept soundly. He was 
never lost in the woods or the mountains. By 
observing the appearance of the trees and 
rocks he could tell which was north and 
which south and direct his course accordingly. 
He helped to bring the material over the 
Sierra Nevada mountains on which the Enter- 
prise was first printed at Genoa in 1858. 


Jack Rubke 
Chico, California 
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